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{A Literary Supplement will be published with our next issue.) 


NOTES. 


WE do not know why an evening newspaper was at 

such pains to explain that Mr. George Wyndham’s 
spo against Mr. Arthur Balfour’s motion to take 

uesdays was not ‘‘ meant,” to use a slang phrase, but 
was only ‘‘a subtle device” to give his chief an oppor- 
tunity of explaining. For some time it has been 
ay to all men that Mr. Wyndham was inclined to 
play the part of candid friend to the Ministry, and there 
is not much subtlety of device about the vigilance with 
which the member for Dover keeps his eye upon the 
Transvaal policy of Mr. Chamberlain. For ourselves, we 
rejoice to witness this independence on Mr. Wyndham’s 
part, for he is quite one of the cleverest and most culti- 
vated members of the Conservative party, and upon his 
record he has a great deal better right to be in the 
Government than many of its members. His exclusion 
is due to two causes—the inevitable crowding out in 
consequence of Mr. Chamberlain’s exorbitant demands, 
and a recent slander action, in which Mr. Wyndham 
was on the plaintiff's side. .So strong was the feeling 
against Mr. Wyndham in connexion with this unfor- 
tunate business amongst the rank and file of the Con- 
servatives, that representations were made to Mr. Akers 
Douglas, who took good care that they lost nothing of 
their force in transmission to his leaders. pts 


Mr. Arthur Balfour’s idea in moving to take Tues- 
days without making a speech was, of course, not to 
spoil his brother’s speech on the Irish Land Bill by 
throwing it into the dinner hour. But it was oneof 
those mistakes in leadership which Mr. Balfour makes 
too often, and which had the very result he tried to 
prevent. The House of Commons is very touchy, 
especially about the disposal of its time, and it resents, 
like an exacting woman, any neglect of ordinary 
ceremonial usage. Mr. Arthur Balfour, the keynote of 
whose character isa simplicity which detests ceremony, 
never can see this, and he goes on imposing his own 
casual ways upon an assembly that has a sound pre- 
judice in favour of form. Mr. Balfour’s neglect of what 
undoubtedly seem tedious trifles to the philosophic 
mind, and his indolence in answering letters, may be 
productive of serious harm in the party. Even his 
imperturbability of temper gave way before Mr. Gedge’s 
motion for the Closure, which cut another chunk out of 
his brother’s opportunity. But Mr. Gedge is by no 
means so submissive and. complaisant a follower as he 
was in the Parliament of 1886. 


Mr. Gerald Balfour’s speech of three hours’ duration, 
temporarily suspended for the Speaker’s chop, was in- 
effably dreary and diffuse. The House of Commons 
is rightly described as a fastidiously critical body, and 


‘it was observed: by members that Sir John Gorst intro- 
‘duced a Bill as complicated as the Land Bill in a speech 
.of an hour. The reason of this is, of course, that Sir 
John Gorst has been familiar with the Education ques- 
tion for some years ; while the Irish Secretary has been 
coached by experts during the last few months. How- 
ever clever and industrious a man may be—and the 
‘Balfour: family are wanting neither in brains nor in- 
dustry—when he has been recently crammed with a 
new:and technical subject, unless his mental digestion 
is given a considerable time to assimilate it, he can but 
vomit forth his information in a crude and undigested 
‘mass. The operation is never pleasing, though in the 
hurry of modern life it is often unavoidable. Probably 
either of. the Irish Law Officers could have introduced 
the Bill in a speech of half the length of Mr. Balfour's. 
The general opinion is that it will be difficult to pass so 
complicated a measure, and that it will have to give 
way to the Education Bill. 


One very interesting proposal in Mr. Gerald Balfour's 
‘statement relates to the Congested Districts Board, a 
‘body about which we hear very little (because, happily, 
its friends are safe from the meddling of Parliamentary 
busybodies), but which is doing more good in its own 
way than any half-dozen of our experiments in Ireland 
during the last twenty-five years. The Board has 
-lately.been trying its hand at buying up small estates 
and dividing the land into holdings for the wretched 
-cotters scattered throughout the over-populated patches 
on the Western coast. The whole of Clare Island— 
Grania Uaile’s old stronghold in Clew Bay—has been 
thus acquired quite recently. The money for these 
settlements has hitherto had to be provided out of 
revenue, but Mr. Balfour proposes to confer on the 
Board power to borrow up to the amount of its capital 
-—about.a million and a half. This will enable the 
experiment to-be made for the first time on an adequate 
scale, and will involve no loss, as the rent-charge on 
the newly formed holdings will more than meet the 
interest-on the loans. Bits of Donegal and Mayo have 
quite altered their appearance since this Board has 
been at work, and with the increased facilities now to 
be acquired great things may be done in the way of 
turning sheep-runs into well-peopled homesteads. It is 
‘all rank State-Socialism, of course, but the unfortunate 
people who for the first time are getting a chance in 
life think none the worse of it for that. 


A return has just been published that explains why 
Mr. Gerald Balfour devoted ‘so little attention to the 
once burning question of the Evicted Tenants in his 
speech. The question, as he said, is rapidly tending 
to settle itself. Of the 1,414 ‘‘ evicted farms’’—the 
vile phrase has become Parliamentary, and even 
classical—on the Campaign estates between May 1879 
and March 1896, only 80 are now derelict, and these 
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‘are largely confined to the Clanricarde and Anketell 
estates. Of the evicted tenants, 771, or more than 
half, have settled peaceably with their landlords, or 
with their successors in occupancy. Of the balance of 
the evicted farms, 280 are let or sold to new tenants, 
and so are out of the discussion also. There remain 
only 363 that can possibly become the subject of nego- 
tiation. Eighty, as we have said, are derelict, leaving 
_ 283, which are being ‘‘ used or cultivated ” by the land- 
lord or the Land Corporation. These will probably be 
absorbed before long. Only a few weeks ago close 
on a hundred of the Smith-Barry tenants came in 
alas for New Tipperary !), and 96 tenants on the 
onsonby estate are ready to follow their example. 
There will remain, of course, one or two black spots 
where the pig-like obstinacy of landlord or tenant 
creates a deadlock ; but for practical purposes we may 
congratulate ourselves that we have nearly seen the end 
of that most ghastly political blunder of this generation, 
the Plan of Campaign. 


It has often been said that a man would rather be 
accused of want of morals than want of taste ; why, we 
never could understand, as when anybody says a thing 
is in bad taste he only means, as a rule, that it is an 
unpleasant truth, vigorously and unconventionally ex- 
pressed. Mr. Gibson Bowles made the mistake the 
‘other night of working out his joke about Joseph and 
his brethren in the Land of Goshen in too much detail. 
A Scriptural jest should always be the lightest of passing 
allusions, and it is always fatal to pursue it. Then, 
again, gibes about people’s Christian or surnames are 
‘resented as vulgar, unless they are very good-natured, 
like Mr. Gladstone’s nickname of the popular Will. 
The boldest Bible joke that ever succeeded in the 
House of Commons was one made by Lord George 
‘Hamilton many years ago. Speaking of some fiscal pro- 

sal of Mr. Lowe, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

ord George Hamilton observed, amidst roars of 
laughter, ‘‘ And this he said, not because he loved the 
poor, but because he kept the bag,” the suppressed 
words being instantly taken by the audience. Mr. 
Bright was very successful with some of his Biblical 
phrases ; but then they were mere allusions. The Cave 
of Adullam, applied to the Elcho-Grosvenor party who 
opposed the Reform Bill of 1867, was one of his hits ; 
as was his retort upon the Tories that, had they been 
with Moses in the wilderness, they would have com- 
plained of the Ten Commandments as “ harassing legis- 
lation.” Mr. Bowles would do well to study some of 
these models, unless, indeed, he has made up his mind 
to turn serious and dull. And Mr. Bowles will certainly 
be dull if he turns serious. 


For a Government to assent to the second reading of 
a Bill of whose provisions they disapprove, because 
they regard it, ‘‘not so much as a Bill as a series of 
abstract propositions affirming that the system of local 
government in Ireland requires reform,” is surely the 
most extraordinary pronouncement that ever fell from 
the lips of a Minister. Yet this is the apology made 
on Wednesday by Mr. Gerald Balfour for assenting to 
Dr. Tanner’s Bill for the abolition of ex-officio Guardians 
in Ireland. A Bill differs from a resolution of the 
House, inasmuch as it is a series, not of abstract pro- 
positions, but of concrete proposals, to the principles 
of which the House and the Government commit them- 
selves on the second reading. The Chief Secretary 
must, or ought to, know that quite recently there have 
been periods when the Irish Local Government Board 
was compelled to suspend the elective Guardians, and 
appoint paid Guardians in the majority of Unions. 
There was a House of Lords inquiry ten years ago, 
and it turned out that in some cases the recipients of 
relief were more numerous than the parishioners. 
Evicted tenants, publicans, gombeen-men, tradesmen, 
the Guardians themselves, took their share in the rates. 
Had it not been for the ex-officio Guardians, the adminis- 
tration of the Poor-law system would have broken down 
utterly ; for all the efficient chairmen are non-elective 
Guardians. Dr. Tanner’s Bill would also give the 


power of electing the Guardians to the people who 
pay no rates. Yet Mr. Gerald Balfour accepts the 
second reading ! 
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The squeamishness of your horny-handed Radical 
about Parliamentary corruption is just a trifle overdone, 
though we hope, to falsify Mr. Lecky’s book, it may be 
maintained. Company directors are merely gentlemen 
who manage the affairs of large commercial concerns, 
and in no way differ from bankers, brewers, merchants, 
and brokers. The director takes his salary as does the 
Labour member. But, as the Leader of the House 
pointed out, the objection to Sir William Houldsworth’s 
vote was logically aimed, not against the director, but 
against the shareholder ; for it makes no difference to a 
railway director’s fees whether a Bill passes or not. In 
the case of the Water Companies Bills it is, we admit, 
different ; for the purchase of the Water Companies bya 
public body would mean the destruction of existing 
boards of directors. Yet it would be very hard 
that the shareholders in the Water Companies 
should not be allowed to speak and vote in 
Parliament through their directors. A still graver in- 
justice would be done if whole constituencies were to be 
deprived of their representatives’ votes, on questions 
vitally affecting them, because those members happened 
to be pecuniarily interested. As Mr. Balfour asked, is 
a Lancashire member to be debarred from voting on the 
Indian cotton duties because he is a cotton-spinner ? 
Why, that is the very reason he was elected by a cotton- 
spinning constituency! What constitutes such “a 
direct pecuniary interest” as to disqualify a member 
from voting must be left to his good feeling and in- 
tegrity. To disqualify shareholders would be to leave 
the lobbies in possession of Messrs. John Burns, Have- 
lock Wilson, Lloyd George, and Co. 


The Foreign Office has had its hands full, and there 
may perhaps be special local reasons for keeping on 
good terms with the Congo State just now, but we hope 
the authorities have not quite forgotten the Stokes 
murder. Major Lothaire has arrived at Boma, where 
he is to be tried for the eighteen-month old crime, and 
those who know the Congo and its administration do 
not hesitate to say that his punishment will vary directl 
in proportion to the vigilance with which the proceed- 
ings of the tribunals are followed by the Belgian and 
British Governments. Indeed it was reported in 
Brussels, a few days ago, that the Major had already 
been tried and acquitted without anybody in Europe 
hearing of it. Meantime what is being done with 
Stokes’s property, valued at £40,000, and with the 
£4,000 indemnity long ago paid over by the Congo 
Free State to our Foreign Office? he ‘‘ Nord- 
deutsche” on Wednesday published a letter from 
Stokes’s native wife thanking Major von Wissmann for 
the paying over to her of the indemnity received by the 
German Government. Is it true that, although Stokes 
left so much property, now in the hands of our Consul 
at Zanzibar, and although the indemnity has been 
lying for months in the Bank of England, Stokes’s 
mother, who was dependent on him for support, has 
been put off from time to time with empty words? 
Surely a British subject’s mother is entitled to at least 
as good treatment at the hands of his own Government 
as his native wife has received at the hands of a foreign 
Government. Perhaps some inquiring member of Par- 
liament will see how things stand. 


Some of the daily papers have been waxing very 
enthusiastic about the vigorous language in which 
Lord Chief Justice Russell and Mr. Justice Wright 
refused an application to commit a newspaper for con- 
tempt on Tuesday last. ‘It is almost a new Magna 
Charta for the Press,” cries one, and others talked of 
the decision as putting an end to the vexatious and 
oppressive proceedings in which two or three of our 
judges delight whenever a newspaper appears before 
them. We regret to have to assure our over-con- 
fiding friends that it will do nothing of the sort. It is 
true that Lord Russell and Sir R. Wright laid down 
certain principles which differ very widely from the prac- 
tice and principles of other judges in the matter; but 
the same principles were repeatedly laid down by Sir 
George Jessel, the greatest of our modern judges, and 
by Lord Justice Cotton and Lord Justice Bowen in 
well-known cases. But what do Mr. Justice Brown 
and Mr. Justice Jones care for such decisions? In 
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cases of contempt there is no appeal, and so each 
judge may make the law for himself. It all depends on 
what Court an editor happens to come before whether 
he is to be discharged without blame, or fined £100 
and scolded within an inch of his life into the bargain. 
Bill after Bill has been introduced to put an end to 
this absurd anomaly; but it seems to be nobody’s 
business to keep the matter to the front, so they get 
dropped. 


The Liberals in the House are still all at sea as to 
their plan of campaign against the Education bill. The 
rank-and-file are, for the most part, in favour of confin- 
ing Opposition to a direct and general negative, for 
which they think the whole party strength, with pos- 
sibly a few abstentions, might be mustered. On their 
Front Bench, however, there are several rival projects 
of combating certain features of the measure by means 
of one or more abstract resolutions. To each of these 
thus far suggested there is raised at once the objection 
that it will divide the party, and all the ingenuity of the 
ex-Ministers has up to the present been unequal to the 
task of framing any specific amendment which all sec- 
tions can vote for. Al! dreams of Irish support have 
been reluctantly abandoned by the Gladstonians, and 
there are even whispered doubts of the entire loyalty of 
the Welsh wing. 


Shortly after the accession of the present Tsar one of 
the Rothschild family caused to be published in the 
‘Jewish Chronicle” an authoritative announcement 
that the evil days of Jewish persecution in Russia were 
ended, and that satisfactory official pledges had been 
obtained that hereafter Jews were to have equal treat- 
ment throughout the Empire with other Russian sub- 
jects. There has been no relaxation of the anti- 


Jewish laws, however, and now the published pro-. 


gtamme of the approaching Coronation ceremonial 
reveals a studied affront to the Jews which is quite in 
the old Ignatief style. The official invitations to the 
great festivities at Moscow embrace clergymen, not 
only of the Orthodox Church, but of every recognized 
non-Orthodox denomination within the Empire, and 
even of Mohammedan and other non-Christian religions 
and sects in remote Asiatic parts, but not a single 
Jewish Rabbi is to be present. An exception is made, 
indeed, in favour of the tiny schismatic community 
known as Karaim Jews, which is only intended to add 
insult to injury. 


These Karaim Jews number three or four thousand, 
and live principally in the Crimea. They speak a 
Tartar dialect among themselves, and ethnologically are 
much more like Tartars than Semites. Their own 
legends, in fact, permit the assumption that they were 
Khazars, and were converted to Judaism in the eighth 
century. Their form of Judaism differs from that of the 
five millions or more Orthodox Russian Jews in rejecting 
the Talmud and traditional theology altogether, and 
confining itself strictly to the Mosaic revelation. It has 
been a favourite amusement with the Russians for 
generations to pretend the greatest admiration and 
affection for this obscure little tribe. Madame Novikoff 
had her joke on the subject here in London, when she 
gravely assured an interviewer some years ago that 
there never had been a law of any kind issued in Russia 
against the Jews. When this amazing assertion was 
questioned, she coolly explained that she referred to the 
Karaim Jews, as in Russia they did not consider that 
the disciples of the Talmud were Jews at all. Inasmuch 
as these Karaites constitute only a two-thousandth part 
of the Jewish race, if indeed it be conceded that they 
belong to it at all, the insolence of the Russian attitude 
toward them is peculiarly exasperating to Hebrews in 
general, and the spectacle of their being brought for- 
ward at Moscow as the sole representatives of Israel will 
smart and rankle just as the genial Slavonic character 
desires that it should. 


' The reference in another column to the expulsion of 
James Stephens from France in 1885, at the request of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government, recalls the quaint part 
that Sir William Harcourt played in the furiously 
anti-Irish ‘‘curtain-raiser” with which the Liberal 
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managers ushered in their Home Rule drama. Sir 
William is not thought of, ordinarily, as lacking in 
courage, but his collapse of nerve in the dynamite days 
was something pathetic. It was he who insisted upon the 
rather un-English prosecution of Johann Most, and 
overbore the opposition of his colleagues in the Cabinet 
by threatening to resign. His terror was secretly 
laughed at by these colleagues ; but it was so palpably 
genuine that they deferred to it in action, and allowed 
him to spend some scores of thousands of pounds in 
buying information from alleged informers in America 
of purely imaginary dynamite plots. It was from one 
of these ingenious scoundrels that the absurd notion of 
James Stephens’s complicity in the dynamite conspiracy 
was obtained. 


The most permanent effect of Sir William Harcourt’s 
panic in 1884-5 was felt, however, in the House of 
Commons, and by the journalists whose business it is 
to go there. Up to that time they had enjoyed measur- 
able freedom of access to the lobbies and smoking- 
rooms of the House ; but the alarmed Home Secretary 
discovered in this an element of menace, and he pro- 
cured a change of rules by which newspaper-men were 
shut out of the lobby altogether. His colleagues dis- 
approved this, and one of them remonstrated ey 
with him. ‘‘ Just think how absurd it is,” he protested, 
‘*to shut out and treat as a possible dynamiter such a 
harmless little man, for instance, as ,» who does 
‘Toby’ for ‘Punch.’” Sir William Harcourt smiled 
knowingly, and bent forward with an impressive air. 
‘*You are quite sure he is harmless, are you?” he re- 
plied, in superior tones. ‘‘ Well, Z have reason to 
believe that he is the most dangerous man of the 
lot.” 


We have been told so often that the construction of 
railways in China was really about to begin that the 
scepticism of those who desired to see before believing 
in the fulfilment of the new promise may be @xcused. 
The prospect is, however, brightening. A _ recent * 
Peking Gazette contains an edict declaring that “ rail- 
ways are a most important factor in the maintenance 
of trade, as well as an undertaking which would employ 
the masses of the people,” and that the Emperor has 
‘decided to encourage them in every way, in order to 
make them an accomplished fact in the Empire.” The 
construction of two lines is, at the same time, specifically 
sanctioned. One railway line to connect Tientsin with 
Peking is to be made at once out of Government funds ; 
the distance being eighty miles, and the estimated cost, 
Tis. 2,400,000. The second, which is to run across 
Central China from Peking to Hankow, is a more 
serious affair. The privilege of building it is granted 
to ‘‘the wealthy men and rich merchants of the 
various provinces, such as may be able to show a 
capital of Tls. 10,000,000 and above.” A railway from 
Shanghai to Soochow (the capital of Kiangsu) is also 
projected. The distance is about sixty-five miles, and 
the cost is estimated at Tls. 2,000,000. ‘‘ Being anxious 
that the mercantile classes should benefit and take an 
interest in the venture,” the Viceroy of Nanking, with- 
in whose jurisdiction the province lies, offers to provide 
half out of the provincial treasury, and invites the people 
to take shares for the remainder. Surveys are being 
made, and it seems to be anticipated that work will 
soon really begin. 


Similar inference may be drawn from a refusal to 
entertain objections to the proposed Tientsin-Peking 
railway. When Li Hung-Chang tried, some years ago, 
to get this, among other railways, made, the present 
Viceroy of Nanking thwarted him; objecting that a 
road so near the sea-coast would facilitate an enemy’s 
approach to the capital in case of war. He has 
renewed this objection ; and certain of the local gentry 
have also memorialized adversely, on various grounds. 
The Emperor, however, not only insists, but is said 
to have told his Ministers to promote knowledge of 
the value of foreign science throughout the Em- 
pire; mentioning the advantage Japan had derived 
from its acquisition, and attributing the shame and 
danger which China had incurred to her relative 
ignorance. 


THE BUDGET. 


~IR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH is lucky in one 
; way, and unlucky in another. He is lucky in 
‘having the largest surplus that has been realized for 
‘fifty years, £4,210,000; he is unlucky in seeing the 
whole of that surplus intercepted, as it were, by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Not for many years has 
the country approached so near to the brink of war as 
during the last few months; and it is a remarkable 
‘proof of the calmness of the national character and the 
soundness of the national industry that the alarming 
complications with which at one time we were 
threatened did not arrest for a moment, apparently, the 
steady flew of millions into the Exchequer. It has been 
indeed a ‘‘ record” year, especially if we consider that 
the marked increase of prosperity only began in the third 
quarter of the year. It has been a year of champagne 
drinking and cigarette smoking, a million sterling being 
thrown into the gutter by our gilded youth in the form 
of cigar ends and half-smoked cigarettes. It has been a 
year of ‘‘booms”’ and ‘ slumps,” and the speculator 
appears, both in joy and sorrow, to have indulged freely 
in French wines. The Chancellor of the Exchequer noted 
the fact that the upward bound of receipts synchronized 
with the accession of the present Government to office ; 
but he very properly declared that such variations of the 
revenue had nothing to do with changes of Govern- 
ment. We do not believe it, though it was the right 
thing for Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to say. The Ex- 
chequer receipts were £7,290,000 in excess of those 
of the previous year, and yh in excess of Sir 
‘William Harcourt’s estimate. And it is very remark- 
able that the volume of our exports and imports 
declined as compared with the previous year by 
‘£7,531,000 in the first six months, while in the 
‘second six months they increased by £ 28,228,000. 
These are results which, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, nobody, neither Sir William Har- 
court nor his skilled advisers, could possibly have fore- 
seen. 

There is, of course, to be no fresh taxation ; and the 
disposal of the estimated surplus was pretty well known 
beforehand. The estimated revenue for the coming 
year is £101,755,000, and the estimated expenditure 
£100,047 ,000, giving an estimated surplus of £ 1,708,000. 
Of this sum nearly a million, £975,000, is to go in 
relief of agricultural rates; £433,000 in relief of 
Voluntary schools under the new Education Bill; and 
£200,000 in a modification of the Death duties, by 


which life-tenants who become absolute owners are 


relieved from paying twice, and works of art or national 
or historic interest are only taxed when they are sold 
or come into the possession of a person who can 
sell them. The Government Lave thus very fairly 


‘redeemed their pledges and distributed their favours 


judiciously amongst their friends the farmers, the 
parsons, and the estate-owners. Certainly neither 
the Voluntary schools nor the agricultural rate- 
payers can complain, though whether the members 
for the towns will be equally pleased remains to be seen. 
Two other points should be noticed. One is that in 
consequence of the limit for deposits in Post Office and 
trustees’ savings banks having been raised from £30 
to £50 by the Act of 1893, 48,500 persons deposited 
the maximum sum of #50 last year in single amounts, 
the total amounting to 42,425,000. The Chancellor of 
‘the Exchequer shrewdly suspects that these depositors 
do not belong to the working class, and does not see 


.why the State should pay 2} per cent. interest on 


deposits at short notice, which it has to invest 
in Consols at 111. Neither do we, and we trust 
‘that both the limit and the interest will be re- 
duced. Another unpleasant fact is that, while the 
population has increased 20 per cent. in the last twenty 
years, the expenditure has increased 68 per cent., the 
— part of which has been spent on education. 

his increase of expenditure has been almost entirely 
‘borne by the Income-tax and the Stamp duties—-two 


‘taxes paid by a small class. In view of the fresh 


charges constantly being thrown on the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, we must broaden the basis of taxation by 
making a larger number contribute in the ratio of their 


capacity. 
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THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


R. GLADSTONE’S colleagues on the Front 
Bench used to complain that he did everything 
himself, and never gave his young men a chance. That 
is evidently not Mr. Balfour’s way. Sir John Gorst is 
not quite a young man, but he is a very subordinate 
member of the Government ; yet he got his chance just 
before Easter, and he took it in such a masterful way 
that everybody agreed that the Education Bill was to be 
the Bill of the Session. And now Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
who has hardly had time to grow accustomed to the 
sensation of sitting on the Front Bench, is put up to 
introduce an Irish Land Bill which the Nationalists 
admit to be the most ambitious and comprehensive 
scheme of the sort ever proposed in the House of 
Commons. Indeed, they have not yet quite recovered 
their breath, and even Mr. Healy can only say that it is so 
big that it is evidently not intended to pas:. We admit 
that all the calculations are on Mr. Healy’s side ; for if 
the Bill is discussed at the same length as was, 
let us say, that of Mr. Gladstone in 1881, it will 
obviously be impossible to get through with it, 
after the Education Bill, this side of September. 
At the same time, it may be well not to prophesy 
too soon. Ireland is fertile in surprises, and it is 
just possible that when Mr. Morley tries to rally 
his embarrassed phantoms into a serviceable opposition 
to land purchase, he may find, as Sir William Harcourt 
has found on the Education Question, that the Irish 
members refuse to rally. The desire to own his “ bit 
of land” is, as every one knows, the real motive 
force inside the Irish peasant, and if he once realizes 
the amazingly favourable nature of the present offer— 
an offer which, if it falls through this Session, may not 
be renewed in the present Parliament—he will assuredly 
close with it, and his member will have to do the same. 
We make no predictions, but we ask our readers to 
note the possibility that, as we hinted last week, the 
very bigness of the scheme may help to force it through. 
Briefly, and stripped of those endless details with 
which Mr. Gerald Balfour spoilt his speech and emptied 
the House on Monday night, the Bill proposes to effect 
five great objects: to remove the last of the restric- 
tions which Mr. Gladstone built up round his Bill of 
1881 for the purpose of excluding certain classes of 
tenants from the Land Courts ; to simplify and quicken 
the procedure by which “fair rents” are fixed; to 
provide a means by which landlord and tenant may 
avoid the costly and cumbrous process of the 
Courts, and fix a fair rent for themselves on the 
basis of a sliding scale ; to make it the interest of both 
tenant and landlord to get rid of rent and rent-fixing 
altogether, and to establish a peasant proprietary ; and 
to hasten the disintegrating process in the case of hope- 
lessly insolvent estates, and divide them up amongst the 
occupiers, as was done successfully in the case of the 
tenants of the Irish Church estates twenty-six years 
ago. The last two of these are the parts of the measure 
to which its author evidently attaches the most import- 
ance. The purchase scheme he described as the ‘‘ key- 
stone” of Unionist policy in Ireland, while of the plan 
for breaking up the insolvent estates he declared, ina burst 
of candour, ‘‘I am perfectly willing to state that there 
is no clause in the whole Bill on which I build higher 
hopes.” As regards purchase, Mr. Balfour’s proposals 
appear to have disarmed criticism ; indeed, they are the 
most generous ever offered to tenant-farmers in any part 
of the world. The State, as at present, advances all the 
purchase-money, the tenant repaying it in instalments 
calculated at 4 per cent. on the capital sum, which are 
thus less than the existing ‘‘fair rent.” Under the 
Ashbourne Acts the average price paid by the tenant, or 
rather by the Government in his name, has been just 
seventeen years’ purchase of the rent. In other words, a 
tenant rented at £100 for ever would be called on to pay 
only £68 for forty-nine years, and would then become the 
absolute owner. Under the 1891 Act, however, there was 
added to this £68 a payment of £ 12 for five years, to act 
as an insurance fund against arrears, so that at first the 
tenant had to pay £80 instead of £68. This is to be 
swept away, and in addition the accumulations of the 
Sinking Fund for each of the first three decennial 
periods are to be subtracted in succession from the capital 
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sum, the period of repayment being lengthened accord- 
ingly. is portion of the Bill is retrospective, so that 
the purchasers under the Church Act and the Land Act 
(1870), and the first batch under the 1885- Act, will 
secure an immediate reduction in their instalments. 
This immediate reduction, applying as it will to some 
ten thousand tenants who purchased in the days of high 
prices, and who will keenly appreciate the unexpected 
boon, is areal stroke of genius. Inthe case of insolvent 
estates, land has of late been accumulating in the 
hands of the Court in an alarming fashion, large estates 
being almost unsaleable in Ireland for obvious reasons, 
and it has been to the interest of the officials who have 
charge of the winding up to retain the land rather 
than to hasten its sale. The initiative is now to be 
taken out of their hands. The Land Commissioners 
will report to the Land Judge as to the proper valuation 
of the farms, and if three-fourths of the tenants agree 
to the proposed terms, the whole body will be treated 
as purchasers under the Act. It is a rough-and-ready 
plan that would have made our grandfathers ‘‘ get up 
and go about howling,” as Mr. Gladstone would say ; 
but we see no reason to doubt that it will work well 
both for the tenants and for the embarrassed landlords. 

Passing from these two schemes of occupying owner- 
ship and the breaking up of bankrupt estates, which 
Mr. Balfour thinks, and we think, to be the most im- 
portant in the Bill, we come back to the first three 
great objects of the measure—the removal of exclusions, 
the simplified procedure, and the sliding scale. These 
are important in themselves, and are chokeful of con- 
troversial points, so that they will occupy much more 
time than the others; but, as they are avowedly mere 
temporary expedients, mere stepping-stones to the great 
goal of purchase, we treat them as secondary. The 
first batch of provisions are, in the main, taken from 
Mr. Morley’s Bill of 1895. Roughly, we may say that, 
with the exception of “future” tenancies—that is to 
say, tenancies created after the coming into operation 
of the Act of 1881—everything that can by any stretch 
of language be called an agricultural holding will come 
under the Act for rent-fixing purposes. The limit in the 
case of pasture holdings is to be raised from £50 to 
#100—a doubtful benefit, as a hundred-acre Meath or 
Mayo grazier is hardly the kind of ‘‘ distressed peasant ” 
the Legislature had in its mind when it first took to 
rent-fixing. Tenants are, of course, not to be ‘‘ rented 
on their improvements,” to use the cant phrase that has 
grown out of the Healy-Russell clause; so another 
attempt has been made to construct an ‘‘ ironclad” 
clause that shall baffle even the ingenuity of an 
Irish country attorney to evade it. Procedure is 
to be quickened and cheapened by a “ sifting-out” 
process, by which Mr. Balfour fondly hopes that 
the more straightforward and non-contentious cases 
—as if any land case could be non-contentious in 
Ireland—shall be settled without a formal hearing ; but 
we fear the country attorneys will not be deprived of 
their prey so easily. It is computed that on the average 
each case of the 300,000 applications that have been dis- 
posed of since 1881 has put four or five pounds into 
the pockets of the legal profession, and there was a 
notably sincere ring in Mr. Healy’s voice as he shouted 
that the tenants would not be ‘‘such jackasses” as to 
settle their cases out of court. Probably he is right, 
and, after all, if the oppressed peasants choose to pay 
a pound out of one pocket for law costs while putting 
a pound in the shape of rent reduction into the other, 
it is their own look out. The Bill, as we have said, 
makes yet another attempt to attain the same end by 
providing that, in case landlord and tenant can agree on 
a schedule of articles, the variations of whose prices 
would govern the letting value of the holding, they may 
join either to break the existing fifteen years’ judicial 
lease, or to establish a new term of thirty years, during 
which the rent shall fall or rise in accordance with the 
variations in the market price of the produce. We are 
afraid it is too practical and reasonable a scheme to 
come into operation in many instances in the present 
temper of opposing parties in Ireland. We should have 
liked to see it made universal and compulsory after a 
preliminary valuation undertaken to ascertain the real 
capabilities of each holding ; but that is a counsel of 
perfection. 
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A simplified method of settling rents as a stepping- 
stone to ultimate purchase—such is, in a sentence, 
Mr. Balfour’s scheme. It is a bold and compre- 
hensive one, but that it will come into operation 
this year is more than we can venture to predict. Six 
weeks hence, when it has been talked over in every 
Irish cottage, and when the members come back after 
the Whitsuntide vacation, we shall have some clue as 
to the fate that awaits it in Committee. If the flood- 
gates of talk are to be let loose, then the Bill is gone, 
and he would be a rash man who would predict when it 
may be brought forward again ; for England and Scot- 
land will not consent for ever to take a back seat while 
Ireland is toying with proffered bounties. There is no 
possibility of a Radical majority at Westminster till 
1902, and even if by any chance Mr. Morley and Sir 
William Harcourt then found themselves on the right of 
the Speaker, does any Irish member fancy that it will be 
the old majority of Mr. Gladstone’s spacious days when 
Ireland ‘‘ blocked the way”? It will be a very different 
party with very different leaders; and Mr. Healy and 
Mr. Redmond, the only two men of capacity left to the 
Nationalists now, are as well aware of the fact as we are. 
So that, after all, it is not surprising that at least some 
of the indications are that Ireland will cling to the bird 
in the hand rather than speculate on the possibility of 
capturing others not yet even to be seen in the bush, 


FRANCE’S NEW FRIENDS. 


UCH an unnatural, and even monstrous, connexion 
as that which subsists between the academic Repub- 
licanism of France and the semi-barbarous Absolutism 
of Russia must of necessity produce many queer results. 
The late Tsar, although not a man of brilliant parts, 
was keen enough to perceive this, and to the end of his 
days he was nervous about the effects the ill-assorted 
friendship would have upon the Russian people. The 
political advantages of an entente between St. Peters- 
burg and Paris were quite as obvious in 1889 as they 
were two years later; but Alexander III. turned a reso- 
lutely deaf ear to those who urged that by officially 
recognizing the Paris Exhibition, at a time when the 
other monarchies of Europe, including even England, 
were holding aloof, Russia might score a cheap and 
easy conquest of French gratitude and affection. 
Nothing would induce him to join in an enterprise 
which virtually commemorated the fall of the Bastille. 
When finally, in 1891, the visit of the French fleet 
to Cronstadt had been arranged, the Tsar objected 
to so many things, from the playing of the ‘‘ Mar- 
seillaise” by the visiting bands to the landing of 
visiting crews who might corrupt the political morals 
of the Russian longshoremen and crimps, that more 
than once the whole demonstration was threatened with 
ignominious collapse. The return visit of the Russian 
fleet to Toulon, and the memorable excursion of its 
officers to Paris, were similarly embarrassed by all sorts 
of Imperial reservations and conditions. 

It is not known whether the late Tsar began to per- 
ceive his error before he died; but it is apparent that 
those who are in power under his successor do not 
share his illusions. The solid and impervious structure 
of Russian despotism does not, after five years, exhibit 
the slightest sign of disintegration under that corrosive 
French influence which had been so dreaded. Whatever 
unsettling and disorganizing effects the Cronstadt- 
Toulon miscegenation has produced, they are all to 
be looked for in France. 

From the English point of view, French Republicans 
have always been at their weakest on the side of 
personal liberty. It has always seemed to us that this 
word “‘ Liberty,” which the doctrinaires of the Revolu- 
tion gave the foremost place in their formula, is really 
not understood at all by our neighbours across the 
Channel. M. Henri Rochefort, who employed his 
powers of observation in studying his fellow-country- 
men for many years before the chance of politics drove 
him into exile among us, has confessed that, of all 
the new things he learned during his five years’ stay in 
England, the most novel and the most valuable was 
the meaning of the phrase ‘‘ liberty of the individual.” 
No doubt there is much more talk about it in France 
than there is here, but the substance hardly exists. 
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The broadest conceptions of enlarged popular freedom 
may be embodied in laws by the most progressive of 
Radical Ministries, but the human units who make up 
this newly emancipated populace always find themselves 
hustled and moved about and trimmed off at the edges, 
so to speak, for the sake of symmetry, just as if they 
had never been freed at all. The English way is to let 
institutions gradually alter their form under the pressure 
of changing public needs and habits. The French 
method is to create the institutions upon abstract 
principles, and then force the public to fit them. It is 
the difference of race, temperament, traditions, environ- 
ment, and we mention it not at all by way of suggest- 
ing the superiority of our own procedure. 

It is, however, precisely this peculiarity of French 
Republican methods which has given the autocracy of 
Russia a cruel advantage over its democratic ally. It 
is the all-essential task of the Russian Government to 
stamp out the heresy of individual liberty wherever it 
shows itself among the subjects of the Tsar, and to 
maintain, to this end, a ceaseless espionage over their 
daily acts and conversation. There is a large and 
important Russian colony in Paris, which under the 
Second Empire, and for the first twenty years of the 

resent Republic, was the centre from which Liberal 
ideas and impulses radiated back to both masses and 
classes in Russia. To watch over these troublesome 
propagandists earl ae Petersburg Government main- 
tained a secret organization of its own spies in Paris 
and on the Riviera,.. and thus obtained information 
which could be used later on, when the incriminated 

rsons inadvertently placed themselves within reach of 

ussia’s long arm. But as long as Gambetta lived 
there was no chance of Russia getting French official 
aid in this work. The attempt was made often enough ; 
but not even the hint of a possible Russian alliance 
could induce Gambetta to assent to an extradition 
treaty with Russia, or to lend the French police to the 
Tsar’s agents. To the last he was profoundly influenced 
by the universal-brotherhood traditions of the 1848 
movement, and kept alive the enthusiasms of his youth 
for the lost cause of Poland and for the missions of 
Kossuth and Mazzini. If he had lived and maintained 
his practical dictatorship, the French Republic, for 
example, would never have yielded to the panic- 
stricken plea of Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1885, 
and expelled the aged ex-Fenian, James Stephens, 
from French territory. It was a stupid performance on 
both sides. Stephens was a broken-down and hopelessly 
discredited derelict of a dead Irish movement, who 
exerted not the slightest influence or weight in Irish 
affairs. Mr. Gladstone’s Government, to the last in- 
credibly ignorant of the facts about the Irish agitation 
which a few months later it was to adopt for its own, 
imbibed the foolish notion that Stephens was directing 
the dynamiters’ campaign from Paris, and asked for 
and obtained his expulsion from France. This marked 
the turning-point. Russia saw her opportunity, and at 
once represented that what had been conceded to 
England could not be denied to the Government at 
St. Petersburg. No French politician remained 
who had the courage to resist this argument, and 
almost immediately the Russian suspects in Paris were 
made to feel that a new era had been inaugurated. 
Many of them left Paris for Geneva ; but France joined 
Russia in putting pressure upon the Swiss Government 
to refuse them asylum. Since then, and especially since 
1891, the French police have been placed more and 
more unreservedly at the service of the Russian 
Embassy, until now the Russian in Paris lives quite as 
much under the terror of domiciliary descents and 
secret police surveillance as if he were in Moscow it- 
self. The refusal to permit Prince Krapotkin to land 
at a French port the other day is only the latest of a 
long series of incidents, many of them tragic and 
blood-stained, which have marked the surrender of the 
Republic to the savage whims and revengeful lusts of 
its Oriental ally. 

By logical progression, France must oblige the Tsar’s 
friends as well as the Tsar, and accordingly we witness 
now the extraordinary spectacle of a Radical Ministry 
forbidding by decree, and at the request of the Sultan, 
the publication in France of a newspaper printed in 
Turkish, by a young Turk of unexceptionable character 
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and only mildly progressive views. One can well credit 
the story that M. Berthelot’s refusal to sanction this 
remarkable action was partly the reason of his retirement 
from the Foreign Office. And it is reassuring to learn, 
too, that signs of rising popular indignation have fright- 
ened M. Bourgeois into rescinding the order of personal 
expulsion from France, which was notified to Ahmed 
Riza Bey along with the edict suppressing his paper. 
But, even thus modified, the episode is one which may 
well give thoughtful Frenchmen grave concern. A 
Republic which submits itself meekly to the political 
direction of the Autocrat of the Russias has travelled a 
long way from the ideals that were in men’s minds in 
1870. Butinto what Serbonian bog is it not floundering 
when it can accept the Sultan of Turkey for a guide ? 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


A DOZEN able Correspondents at the various Con- 

tinental capitals have filled as many newspaper 
pages for English readers this week with accounts of 
the German Emperor's interviews with the King of 
Italy at Venice and with the Emperor of Austria at 
Vienna—of how these exalted personages looked, and 
what uniforms they wore at different periods of the day, 
and the number of embraces they bestowed upon one 
another. By almost unanimous consent, these accom- 
plished observers and interpreters of international 
politics agree that all this must signify that the Triple 
Alliance is not only more strongly knitted together than 
ever, but that it has been renewed for another term of 
years which will carry it well over into the twentieth 
century. A solitary exception is afforded by the Rome 
Correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily News,” who declares that 
the whole question of renewing the Triple Alliance has 
been postponed until next year—a statement which, if 
true, would also imply that the compact is at the present 
moment in an extremely shaky condition. For many 
reasons, we fancy that when the facts of the past week’s 
conferences come to be known, it will be discovered 
that the ‘‘ Daily News” man was, in effect, right, and 
that the others were altogether wrong. 

It is well known that the King of Italy is obstinately, 
and even fanatically, wedded to the idea of the German- 
Austrian alliance. It is quite conceivable that at his 
meeting with the Emperor William in Venice he gave 
expression to his sincere hope that by next year matters 
will have so arranged themselves in his kingdom that a 
renewal of the alliance will be possible. Beyond this it 
is difficult to believe that he had the courage to go. If 
the decision rested with him alone, there would have 
been no need of the exceptionally large gathering of 
diplomatic and ministerial officials from Berlin, Vienna, 
and Rome which furnished so impressive a background 
at Venice for the meeting of the two sovereigns. Even 
Signor Brin, who is not in office now, but was Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in the Giolitti Cabinet of 1892-3, 
was summoned to take part in the conference. This in 
itself would suffice to dispose of the idea that King 
Humbert brought.to Venice the authority to confirm 
any new arrangement. It suggests rather that the 
Italian Premier, the Marquis di Rudini, his Foreign 
Minister, the Duc di Sermoneta, and Signor Brin came 


’ to Venice to bear the King out in saying that the affairs 


of Italy, both at home and abroad, and alike politi- 
cally and financially, are at present in far too confused 
and threatening a state for the country to commit itself 
to any new adventure. One can comprehend their 
saying that they would listen with an open mind to all 
the arguments that the German and Austrian diplomats 
had to offer, and that next year they hoped that the 
situation would be so much improved that a renewal of 
the Alliance would be feasible and safe. But we fancy 
that they went no further, and that King Humbert him- 
self was stopped at that point. 

The Triple Alliance has, indeed, been a colossal and 
tragic calamity to Italy, and it is plain enough at last that 
the great mass of the Italian people are alive to the fact. 
Signor Crispi was never at pains to conceal his real 
preference for a French alliance, even when he was 
most ostentatiously hand-in-glove with Germany and 
Austria. His usual plea was that French jealousy 
and enmity had rendered it impossible for the Italians 
to cultivate the friendship which in their hearts they felt 
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to be most natural, and that in default they were com- 
pelled in self-defence to look for allies elsewhere, and 
find them where they could. Thus it became an open 
secret that Crispi consented to pose as the champion of 
the Triple Alliance simply to screen the King, and it is 
a matter of common knowledge that when, a few weeks 
ago, the Chamber of Deputies hooted the venerable 
Premier out of office, the cries were really raised against 
King Humbert. The Sovereign himself comprehends 
this so clearly that his willingness to abdicate, which 
often takes the form of an expressed wish, has been until 
now a standing embarrassment to all Italian Cabinets. 
He is prone to lay especial stress on his readiness to put 
aside the crown when there is talk of withdrawing from 
the Triple Alliance, or of abandoning the dream of an 
Italian empire on the Red Sea. But he has nowa Prime 
Minister who dislikes the Triple Alliance, and who is 
determined to extricate Italy from her unfortunate African 
enterprise at the earliest possible moment; and this 
suffices to show that Italian politics have entered a 
stage in which the King’s prejudices and desires are no 
longer the highest law, and in which his continual 
threats to retire no longer paralyse Ministerial initia- 
tive. 

So, we imagine, it will be discovered that nothing 
was settled at Venice, and that no new history has been 
made at Vienna. It no doubt remains true that there 
is such a thing as the Triple Alliance, and it is probable 
enough that, if England could be induced formally to 
enter it, the Italians would make up their minds at once 
to renew their own allegiance to it. As time goes on 
it becomes clearer that Germany’s recent evil behaviour 
to us in South Africa and elsewhere was really a delibe- 
rately conceived, although clumsily executed, device to 
frighten us into seeking admission to this Alliance. 
We know that the Austrians have from the first attached 
extreme importance to British friendship, and have 
hailed with enthusiasm every recurring sign of our 
leaning in the direction of their Central European 
league. Just at the moment British foreign policy is 
more conspicuously dependent upon the goodwill of 
these allied Powers than it has been since before the 
Berlin Congress. But it was not so three months ago, 
and it may not be any more the case at midsummer 
than it was last New Year’s Day. In a word, the 
diplomacy of Europe is drifting, and we are floating 
about with the rest. The only consolation is that we 
are historically accustomed to this hand-to-mouth 
method of foreign procedure, and that, on the whole, 
our luck has not been so bad. 


THE GROWTH OF BRITISH MALAYSIA. 


MONG the ‘‘unconsidered trifles” which go to 
make up the vast total of our Empire, there are 

few of which Englishmen have more reason to be proud 
than the States that border on the Straits of Malacca. 
The colony known as the Straits Settlements consists of 
two small islands—Singapore and Penang—and three 
bits of territory on the mainland, the whole covering 
some 1,500 square miles, with a population of about 
600,000, comprising almost every nationality in Asia. 
Singapore itself—selected by Sir Stamford Raffles, in 
1819, as an emporium for the trade of Malaysia 
—promptly justified the wisdom of its founder : as 
a naval and coaling station, it has been growing in 
importance ever since the Suez Canal changed the course 
of Eastern trade ; but it is as the capital of a consider- 
able dependency that it is likely to figure more attrac- 
tively, perhaps, in public estimation. For there is, 
behind these so-called Settlements, a hinterland of 
great and increasing value. Twenty years ago this 
territory was ruled by Malay chiefs who seem to have 
been incarnations of despotism and rapacity. The 
thousands of Chinese who were engaged in tin mining 
there were subject to little control but that of their own 
headmen, and indulged in faction fights nearly as 
bloody as any engagement in the late Chino-Japanese 
war. Piracy was of daily occurrence. The people 


‘occupied land but did not own it ; they worked by com- 
mand and without payment; they were liable to be 
deprived of anything that was worth taking, or to be 
taxed to meet the necessities of their ruler or local 
chieftain ; their wives and daughters were liable to be 
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requisitioned by members of the ruling class,” and to 
fall subsequently into the condition of slaves. The 
murder of a raiyat was a matter of easy settlement, if 
it caused any inquiry at all, and a Chinaman met in a 
lonely path might be stabbed for the sake of a few 
dollars, with the certainty that no question would be 
asked. The picture has been drawn recently by Mr. 
Frank Swettenham, who has just been appointed 
Resident-General for these States ; and the very title of 
his post may indicate the change that has taken place. 

The man who inaugurated reform was Sir Andrew 
Clarke. When he became Governor of the Straits 
Settlements in 1873, things were at their worst. The 
peace of our settlements, notably of Malacca, was 
threatened by the turbulence of their neighbours ; piracy 
was rampant, and Sir Andrew decided to take the 
matter in hand. The plan adopted was to delegate 
British Residents, whose advice the chiefs were to ask 
and act on, in all matters other than those affecting 
Mahomedan religion or Malay custom. Notably they 
were to act as financial advisers; sound finance being 
an essential foundation for contentment, prosperity, and 
trade. The first experiment was tried in Perak, and the 
first Resident, Mr. Birch, was promptly murdered ; Mr. 
Swettenham narrowly escaping a similar fate. The 
Malays laughed, we are told, at the idea of British 
soldiers making way through their pathless forests ; but 
they were undeceived. The country was not only pene- 
trated but occupied by British troops for months, and 
that feeling of respect established which is an essential 
element in dealing with Orientals. That was in 1876. 
The revenue of Perak now exceeds $4,000,000, towards 
which railways contribute $600,000! x uno disce 
omnes. After Perak came the turn of Selangor, then 
Sungei Ujong, and Negri Sembilan; last of all 
has come Pahang, which practically completes the tale. 
The Protected States are six in number and, with Johore, 
which ranks rather as ally, cover practically the whole 
peninsula south of Kedah, which is a dependency of 
Siam. They are in various stages of development— 
from Perak, with a prosperous revenue, to Pahang, 
which can hardly yet pay administrative expenses. 
They have come under our influence at intervals, and 
have attained degrees of commerce and organization 
corresponding approximately with the length of the 
connexion. The sum of the experiment is that the five 
States which have turned the financial corner yielded a 
total revenue last year of $8,000,000, possessed 200 miles 
of railway, 2,000 miles of roads, and 1,000 miles of tele- 
graph lines built in a country which twenty years ago 
was covered with jungle, and contained nothing more 
ambitious than a forest track. Under British advice 
and control a regiment of highly trained and disci- 
plined Indian troops has been raised; we have 
organized police forces, established schools, con- 
structed admirable model prisons, hospitals, public 
buildings, lighthouses, and waterworks; and we have 
fostered a trade which reached, last year, nearly 
$60,000,000. We have organized a Civil Service to 
whom the main credit for these results, under a succes- 
sion of able governors, belongs ; and the work has been 
done, Mr. Swettenham tells us, for about a third of the 
amount paid for similar services in India under similar 
conditions. 

The tale is fascinating in its way, and the temptation 
to elaborate it is great. But limitations of space forbid 
us to do more than take note of the methods by which 
these results have been attained. When British officers 
first made their appearance on the scene they found, 
as is usual in primitive conditions, that everything 


‘which entered or left the country was taxed. . The 


chiefs were induced, in the course of a few years, to 
abolish the duty on every article of import except 
opium and spirits, and to restrict the export duty 
to a very few articles besides tin, which was ar- 
preciably relieved. A land-tax has been added; 
but this is held justified by the security of tenure 
afforded, and by the irrigation works which have 
been undertaken and will be expanded. The en- 
couragement of agriculture is coming, in fact, to be 
accepted as a capital feature of policy, for the founda- 
tion-stone of Malaysian prosperity at present is tin ; 
and although there is no sign, yet, of failure of supply, 
the time may come when agricultural produce will have 
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to be looked to, to take the place of minerals as 
an article of revenue and trade. Scarcely less re- 
markable than the order and prosperity which have 
been evolved is the exiguity of the resources b 

which these results have been attained ; for, althoug 

force has had to be employed upon occasion, ‘‘ at 
first the Resident carried about in his own person 
the only means he possessed of enforcing his advice” ; 
and that principle has been pursued. The main influence 
has been moral, and the picture constitutes perhaps the 
highest extant testimony to the capacity of the Anglo- 
Saxon for governing native races. The first striking 
innovation is the introduction of justice. ‘‘To punish 
crime and redress wrong,” while resenting bribery as an 
insult, is, as Mr. Swettenham says, ‘‘ probably the 
greatest novelty you can offer to an Eastern.” The 
next is the expenditure, for the advantage of the 
State, of the revenues raised in it, to the exclusion 
of personal aggrandizement and Imperial tribute. 
The rule is not only righteous in the present case, but 
essential ; for every cent that can be spared is required 
to develop the communications to which the growth of 
prosperity is largely due. The grouping that has now 
been accomplished will enable the work to be pursued 
with a more comprehensive aim; and the independent 
status of the chiefs—for, though ‘‘ protected,” the States 
are not subject—will, it may be hoped, secure them 
against the obtrusion of fads at the instance of persons 
and associations who are impervious to the conception 
that different races and conditions of men require to be 
governed by methods and standards differing from those 
sanctified by the traditions of Exeter Hall. 


THE EDUCATION BILL—WHAT IT 
DOES CONTAIN. 


A MONTH ago, in the pages of the SaTurRDAy 
Review, I indicated what the necessities of non- 
Board schools were and the reforms which their circum- 
stances imperatively demanded. It is the aim of this 
article to examine to what extent the Education Bill 
meets these necessities and prepares the way for 
reform. 

The primary necessities of non-Board schools are 
twofold. They lack an effective administrative orga- 
nization similar to that of Board schools, and an equi- 
table share of local assistance. The Education Bill 
distinctly encourages better organization, and attempts 
to redress the inequity of local conditions by the award 
of a special grant from Imperial resources. The clauses 
which directly affect the organization and finances of 
non-Board schools are the fourth, the twentieth, and 
the twenty-fifth. The clauses which indirectly affect 
the instruction given in non-Board schools are the 
second, the third, the thirteenth, the fourteenth, and 
the twenty-seventh. 

Dealing first with the clauses affecting organization 
and finance, it is clear that the Government is not yet 
assured of the attitude of the managers of non-Board 
schools in reference to collective action, and the Bill 
approaches the question in a tentative fashion in sub- 
sections 7, 8, and g of Clause 4. The effect of these 
provisions is broadly this. Within any county all the 
non-Board schools may form themselves into an asso- 
ciation representing the managers of such schools, and 
thus begin a common school fund, into which the 
education authority of the County Council must pay the 
Special Aid Grant of 4s. per child in average attendance 
at the associated schools. Moreover it is not necessary 
that all the non-Board schools within the county should 
belong to the association. It may consist of the non- 
Board schools of a district within the county irrespec- 
tive of the religious denominations to which they are 
allied ; or it may consist only of the schools of a parti- 
cular denomination, or of some of such schools. But 
whatever form the association may take, or whatever 
may be its size, it has this advantage, that it enables 
the non-Board schools so associated to have a common 
fund, and to distribute this fund amongst the various 
schools in proportion to their needs, and by thus com- 
bining the strong with the weak it ensures the sustained 
efficiency of both. These provisions leave nothing to 
be desired in point of exibility. and adaptability. 
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Their weakness is to be sought in another direction. 
It is not a weakness often associated with educational 
affairs. ‘‘ That blessed word compulsion,” which de- 
fines the attitude of the law and of the Education Code 
to scholar, to teacher, and to manager alike, is absent 
from these provisions, and that omission constitutes their 
weakness. From the point of view of those who want to 
improve the position of non-Board schools as a system, 
and to increase their efficiency as a whole, it would 
be a distinct gain if the special aid grant were made 
contingent upon the school entering into the associa- 
tion with others. Such an amendment of this clause 
would have the twofold result of directing the special 
aid to the quarter where it was most needed, and of 
creating an authority within the county representing 
non-Board schools to which the education authority 
of the County Council might look for help and 
guidance in the performance of duties to the discharge 
of which the Councils do not bring the advantage of 
previous training and experience. 

If amended, as suggested, the provisions of the 
Bill as to associated non-Board schools would them- 
selves constitute a very marked advance in educational 
organization. They would introduce the elements of 
strength and stability into the least cohesive por- 
tions of our educational system; and they would pre- 
pare the way for the recognition of their claims to a 
fuller measure of equitable financial treatment than the 
Bill at present provides. 

To the demand for equitable local financial treat- 
ment the Bill does not give so satisfactory a response 
as it does to the need for better organization. And 
yet even in this respect the claim has not been wholly 

ut on one side. The intolerable injustice of exact- 
ing, through the rates, a compulsory contribution 
from the scanty funds of non-Board schools to the 
support of the lavishly endowed Board school com- 
petitor is acknowledged, and the Bill proposes to 
terminate its existence. That is a form of inevitable 
local financial treatment which was of too glaring a 
description to resist the ordeal of public discussion. Its 
abolition, however, accentuates the justice of the plea 
that a non-Board school should not be called upon to 
pay towards the support of the neighbouring Board 
school. Whilst, in adopting this principle, the Bill 
relieves the school, it does nothing locally for the relief 
of the subscriber, the parents of the children, or of 
the supporters of the non-Board school. The injustice 
which they suffer is, indeed, to be mitigated, but at the 
cost of the State and not of the locality. The proposed 
mitigation, which takes the form of a special aid grant 
of 4s. per child in average attendance (if through asso- 
ciations of non-Board schools, it reaches the schools 
most in need of it), is a substantial subvention. But it 
creates a logical grievance, and gives rise to a theo- 
retical complaint which the opponents of non-Board 
schools will be keen to use for their own advantage. 
These advocates are as slow to appreciate or to 
alleviate the grievances of others as they are quick to 
magnify and bewail their own. In this matter the Bill 
would have taken a line of less resistance if the grant 
had been a temporary grant to the common fund of 
associated schools for administrative purposes in lieu 
of the portion of the rates spent upon administration by 
School Boards. No doubt if the special aid grant were 
only given to associations of non-Board schools it 
would be less open to hostile criticism than if awarded 
to each separate school. The full redress, however, of 
local financial grievances, though tardily and incom- 
pletely acknowledged as inevitable by this Bill, can only 
be ultimately won as a consequence of better and more 
complete organization, and of the efficiency which will 
result therefrom. As a minor illustration of the 
provisional character of the present proposals, take 
the suggested relief which may be given to managers 
of non-Board schools in the liberty given to the new 
education authority to advance loans upon the security 
of the trust property of the managers. In many cases 
this in itself will enable managers to improve the 
structure of their schools ; but to give complete equality 
the education authority should also be empowered to 
act equally for Board and non-Board schools in obtain- 
ing from Parliament, through the Education Depart- 
ment, the powers necessary to enable them to acquire 
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by purchase such land as is needed for improvements 
to existing, and sites for future schools. 

These suggestions are made in a spirit of thorough 
sympathy with the motives which have prompted those 
who are responsible for the Bill. It contains an ex- 
ceedingly complex series of proposals, not because of 
any intricacy in their drafting, but because they touch 
a multitude of interests and of varied existing forms of 
administration not apparent to the casual observer. 
I do not propose to treat in this article of any of the 
proposals which affect Board schools only, nor of those 
which deal with education other than elementary. My 
present object is to ascertain how they affect the con- 
dition of the majority of elementary schools, namely 
those not controlled by School Boards, and also mainly 
to what extent they affect these schools in the direction 
of enabling them to fulfil more perfectly the educational 
purpose and object of their existence. 

From this point of view how will non-Board schools 
be affected by the transference of their immediate 
supervision from the Education Department to that of 
the Education Committees of the County Councils? To 
a large extent this devolution of central authority to 
bodies elected from a sufficiently large, yet Idcal, area 
will act as a stimulus and an aid to all the schools 
within that area. They will be brought into immediate 
connexion with authorities cognizant of the needs and 
conscious of the difficulties of the population whose 
interests they serve. It is the avowed intention of the 
promoters of the Bill to give wide discretionary powers 
to these local bodies. All sorts of influences will be 
brought to bear in Parliament in order to restrict some 
of this freedom. Teachers will urge that specific direc- 
tions should be given to the County Councils to include 
amongst the co-optated members of the education 
authority representatives of the teaching profession. 
Any such statutory direction in favour of any class of 
persons, or kind of profession, is not only unnecessary, 
but might easily act injuriously against the general 
interests of the community. The more freedom and the 
less statutory restraint exists in such matters and the 
more thoroughly will the education authorities adapt 
themselves to their own needs and surroundings. 

Non-Board schools have nothing to fear but every- 
thing to gain from those amongst whom they exist. It 
will be the duty of the education authorities, in the words 
of the Bill, ‘‘ to supplement and not to supplant ” exist- 
ing efficient schools. They are debarred from exercising 
their new powers either-in favour of or against the 
schools allied with any form of religious teaching : and 
it will be their duty to secure for every parent such o 
portunities of religious teaching for his children as will 
meet his reasonable wants. The curriculum may be 
more closely adapted by the education authorities to 
local requirements ; and whilst the work of the schools 
will be tested by the officers of the local authority, an 
appeal will lie to the Education Department against the 
arbitrary exercise of any of their powers. 

Viewed from this standpoint there is in the Bill much 
which attracts those anxious for careful and rational 
reform. From the nature of the problems to be solved 
it is inevitable that the present method of solution can 
only be provisional. Its ultimate success will depend 
upon the good sense and local patriotism of the County 
Councils. Meanwhile, looking at the proposals simply 
as affecting non-Board schools as a whole, there is no 
reason why the measure should not, with a few amend- 
ments, enable them to exercise their beneficent influence 
upon national life more powerfully in the future than in 
the past. When the Bill is examined from the point of 
view of the Board school system some further consi- 
derations demand attention which it is not, however, 
the purport of this article to discuss. 

Joseru R. 


SOME MEMORIES OF TRICOUPIS. 
I FIRST saw Tricoupis at Sofia in 1891, when he was 


indulging in the usual pastime of a political fallen 
angel and starring it in foreign capitals. His pretext 


for this was the edification of a Balkan Confederation, 
about as plausible a scheme as a confederation of the 
kingdoms of Heaven and Hell. 


There were long con- 
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fabulations with M. Stambuloff, who pumped him d 
of his views and intentions, and then quietly put a fuil 
stop to the scheme by communicating it all to the Porte, 
which was thereby confirmed in the policy of favouring 
Bulgaria at the expense of her rivals. 

I first made his acquaintance in Athens in the tumult 
of a general election, which in Greece is little short 
of a Pandemonium. He was by no means difficult of 
access, though overwhelmed with work and besieged by 
visitors of all classes. The blarneying of many of these 
he deputed to his sister, Sophie, who made an ad- 
mirable private secretary, mistress of the ceremonies, 
and claque all rolled into one. She was a soft- 
mannered little woman with corkscrew ringlets, a very 
English manner, and much affable small talk—in a 
word, the typical maiden aunt of the last generation. 
Her brother was her religion and the centre of her 
universe : she lived for him, was engrossed by him, and 
undoubtedly contributed very largely to his successes. 
He consulted her on every detail of policy, and she 
certainly had a mastery of finance (the Greek synonym 
of politics) unusual ina woman. - 

I have a vivid recollection of afternoon tea with Miss 
Tricoupis, balancing my cup with difficulty in the utter- 
most parts of a very deep armchair, dividing slices of 
bread and butter @ /anglaise with a kind of deerhound 
which rubbed its nose into my legs persistently all 
through my visit, and listening to the perpetual refrain 
“‘my brother.” ‘‘When my brother gets back to 
power,” I remember her saying, ‘‘the financiers will 
advance more money than he requires. My brother is 
the only man who can solve the financial problem, and 
he will solve it at once. It is no problem to him. 
Delyannis has brought the country to the verge of 
bankruptcy, but my brother will soon show himself, 
what our people call him, ‘the Saviour’ of Greece.” 
The fact is that, whereas Delyannis spent 30,000,000 
drachmas in an abortive demonstration against the union 
of the two Bulgarias, Tricoupis squandered 150,000,000 
in pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp of megalomania, and 
rewarding his supporters. 

At last I ventured to ask if I might have a word 
with the great man. Miss Tricoupis implied that that 
was a great though very natural ambition, but said she 
would go and see if she could get me five minutes. I 
was left in the company of a huge photograph of 
Tricoupis, which confronted me on an easel, and pre- 
sently she returned to the door and beckoned. As we 
went downstairs to his study, she remarked impres- 
sively, ‘‘ My brother is always glad to see Englishmen, 
but of course you know he is never interviewed. He 
never consents to that.” Almost the first words which 
Tricoupis addressed to me were to the same effect, but 
were conveyed with unpleasant Aauéfeur. I replied that 
I had no wish to interview anybody, but that I was 
glad to make his acquaintance. 

We sat opposite each other in black horsehair arm- 
chairs. I cannot say precisely why, but the room 
reminded me of a consulting-room, and the sapient way 
in which Tricoupis listened to me and answered me, 
with his finger-tips resting against each other and his 
head on one side, bore out the impression. I would 
never have believed he was not an Englishman. His 
delivery was slow, but his accent was irreproachable, 
and his manners, his every gesture, were English. His 
conversation was like somebody reading out of a 
book—picturesque sometimes, polished and graphic 
always, but never inspiring or even animating. He 
evidently took himself very seriously indeed, and 
expected all his remarks, however trivial, to be 
marked, learned, and inwardly digested. He told me 
many things about Greece and the Greeks which I 
could have learned equally well from the guide-books. 
When I sought to broach Greek politics he referred me 
to a recent series of articles in the ‘‘ Times,” which he 
had notoriously inspired. Once upon a time he was 
informal correspondent at Athens for that journal, 
which has always represented him to be the only Greek 
statesman, and endowed him with an artificial reputation 
amongst us. He was the fashion among the sciolists, 
and every ignorant amateur politician swore by him. 
‘I am glad that fellow Tripolis has won,” a well- 
known M.P. said to me when I came home after the 
elections. The one fact he knew about Greek politics 
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was that a certain statesman ought to win; but he had 
not even got the name right. 

As a public speaker Tricoupis could boast of con- 
siderable academic eloquence; but no amount of enthu- 
siasm on the part of his audience could fan him into 
animation. I was in the midst of a yelling mob outside 
his house one night when he spoke from his balcony, 
and I vowed that not even in England had I beheld 
oratory so mechanical. Unlike most of his country- 
men, he abstained from all gesticulation, and his voice, 
though clear, was intensely monotonous. 

His biographers have been recording with com- 
placency what a horse he was to work ; how he could 
plod for twenty hours at a stretch without showing 
signs of fatigue. But this only proves that his wiry 
constitution resisted fatigue, and means that he took 
twice as long as other people over his work. He was 
thorough in all he did, but very far from brilliant. 
Moreover, he was firmly persuaded of the foolish axiom 
that if you want a thing done well you must do it 
yourself, and he wasted a great deal of time over work 
which might quite well have been left to secretaries. 
It is the fashion to hold him up to admiration as one 
of the very few politicians who have been often in office 
without feathering their nests; but the chief asset of 
his career was always proclaimed to be the absolute 
confidence reposed in him by the aristocracy of finance, 
whose confidence is usually a marketable commodity. 
And the fact that he lived in an inexpensive way proves 
nothing except, perhaps, a turn for frugality. 

He has been called ‘‘the Greek Gladstone,” and 
indeed there are many points of resemblance between 
the two politicians. Each has evoked intense devotion 
and intense detestation ; each has displayed an inordinate 
vanity, an aptitude for making the worse seem the 
better cause, and a genius for persuading himself as 
well as others of the most improbable myths. And 
each has been utterly destitute of imagination, while 
succeeding in lording it over the most imaginative 
minds. If he resembled Gladstone, he was at least a 
revised version. For my part, I always thought him 
far more like Parnell in temperament, influence, and 
local colour. Korponl. 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES FOR WOMEN. 


“East you may change your skies without changing 
your heart must be eminently true in the case of 
any one who changes his skies when he has passed 
middle age. But apart from personal attachment, any- 
thing done by the English Universities has some in- 
fluence on academical opinion in the England beyond 
the waves. It was both as an old Oxford man and as 
one interested in American Universitiés that I saw 
with pleasure the decision of the University of Oxford 
on the question of admitting women to the B.A. degree. 
Independently of the special issue, I was rather glad 
to see anybody make a stand against the rush of 
ephemeral opinion upon any question whatever. 
Whether it be the effect of the failure of fundamental 
beliefs on political and social nerve, or whatever the 


cause may be, authority in general seems to have lost 


faith in itself and to be seized with an epidemic of 
abdication. Every fortress surrenders at the first 
summons. Elective institutions with the party system, 
no doubt, have a tendency this way. No sooner does 
it appear possible that any demand for political con- 
cession may succeed than the politicians, prescient of 
the future, rush over to the side of the coming vote. It 
is largely to this weakening of the power of resistance 
to any change, I suspect, that woman’s suffrage owes 
such progress as it has made on the American conti- 
nent. If youths and girls under age ever claim the 
suffrage, as possibly they may, and if there appears a 
chance of their success, there will probably be the same 
collapse of opposition. Even the women in this case, 
if they are right-minded, will not be angry with the 
University for withstanding the pressure of the hour, 
and taking full time toconsider whether the great change 
toposed in the educational relations of the two sexes 
is likely to work good to both. 
It is not only the B.A, degree, but the whole Univer- 
sity system, that is in question. Of all arrangements, the 
most untenable is half-enfranchisement. Grant the B.A. 
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and you will have to grant the M.A., with the seat in 
Convocation, Congregation, and Council. You will have 
at once to admit the women to competition for Honours, 
and for all University Scholarships and Prizes. Having 
done this, you will find it impossible to exclude them 
from Fellowships. Then will come a claim for admis- 
sion to Tutorships and Professorships. Perpetual ap- 
peals will be made to gallantry, and at each stage of 
process the campaign of soft influences will recommence. 
The Master of Trinity, if he was rightly reported, looks 
forward to a female Vice-Chancellorship. A female 
Vice-Chancellor would be shocking to our present sense 
of propriety, but the New Woman would be all the 
better pleased. 

Unless the difference between the male and the 
female mind and character can be effaced, the result 
must be the emasculation of the University system ; 
and the emasculation of the University system could 
not fail to affect the national mind. Already feminine 
exigencies have been pleaded for the intrusion of a_ 
School of English Literature, plainly intended as a 
‘*soft option,” into the University course. The com- 
petitive system would probably collapse. At least it 
is difficult to imagine any young Englishman so regard- 
less of the sentiment of sex as to enter into a competi- 
tion with women. There are some, perhaps not a few, 
to whom the collapse of the competitive system would 
be welcome. I know that they have a fair show of 
argument on their side, and that love of the subject is 
a better incentive to study than a prize. But the love 
of a special subject is rare compared to the capacity for 
intellectual effort which the prize calls into play. So 
long as the University is not a training school for 
specialists, but a place of general education, and the 
resort of a large body of youths of the wealthier class, 
it will hardly be safe to renounce the stimulus of com- 
petition. 

The most zealous advocates of the co-education of 
the sexes in Universities can hardly expect that it will 
be the general system. They can hardly look forward 
to bringing together at Oxford and Cambridge all the 
young men and all the young women of the wealthy 
class. To guard against mischief you would require 
nothing less than a gendarmerie of duennas. There- 
fore you would hardly be improving the general educa- 
tion of women; probably by picking out the most 
intellectual of her sex, and sending them to the Univer- 
sity, you would be rather lowering the character of 
female colleges and schools at large. Of the ‘‘ co-eds ” 
in American Universities, a large proportion are girls of 
the poorer class, whose object is to become teachers in 
schools, a profession which is falling more and more 
into female hands, a result by no means manifestly 
favourable to the manly virtues and habits of the boys, 
whatever may be sentimentally said about the gentle 
control of woman. 

It is surely a reason for caution and deliberation that 
this determination of a certain circle of women to force 
their way into places of male education presents itself 
as a part, though it may be the least alarming or 
unattractive part, of a general revolt of women against 
what have hitherto been regarded as the limitations and 
the safeguards of their sex. It 1s connected more or less 
with the sudden passion for what have hitherto been 
male employments, male practices, male pleasures, 
male resorts, and even male habits of dress. It 
ministers to the new aspiration of some women for 
‘living their own lives ”—that is, in fact, getting rid of 
the fetters of matrimony and maternity. It is simul- 
taneous with the relaxation of the marriage tie shown 
by the alarming divorce statistics of the United States. 
The extreme manifestation of the whole tendency is 
‘*The Woman Who Did.” As among the pampered 
women of the Roman Empire, or of England in the licen- 
tious times of Edward III., a sort of lust of masculinity 
seems to prevail. As the tide is running I begin to 
think that, if I live a few years longer, I shall see the 
last Poet, the last Horse, and the last Woman. The 
Poet will be supplanted by the devotee of Science, the 
Horse by the Bicycle or the Automatic Carriage, and 
the Woman by the New Woman. I have always 
believed that Nature, in making two sexes, not only 
showed her good taste, but had a deep design. If she 
had she will stick to it, and woman may suffer by the 
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struggle. Their sex cannot have both equality and 
privilege ; it cannot fight man in the battle of life, and 
appeal to his chivalry for protection at the same time. 
efore running the risk of emasculating the Univer- 
sities, it would surely be well to try the experiment 
which I see has been proposed of a Special University 
for Women. No addition which female intellect could 
possibly make to science or learning would weigh 
against the evils of estranging the sex from its indis- 
pensable duties, and giving a wrong turn to female 
aspirations. But whatever woman is qualified to do in 
the advancement of learning or science, she might 
acquire the equipment for doing in a University of her 
own, as well as she could by forcing her way into the 
male Universities, and putting the usefulness of those 


great Institutions in serious peril. 
GoLpwin SMITH. 


THE ENGLISH DICTIONARY AND THE 
CLARENDON PRESS. 


ANY of our readers will hear with astonishment, 
and some with indignation, that the Delegates of 
the Clarendon Press are now considering whether they 
will continue to defray the expense of carrying on the 
great English Dictionary except on the condition that 
its scale is greatly reduced. If these terms be insisted 
on, we have no hesitation in saying that such a decision 
will be nothing less than a national calamity and an 
indelible disgrace to the University. Retrenchment 
may, for aught we know, be necessary in the economy 
of the Press, but that retrenchment should take this 
particular form is most strongly to bedeprecated. The 
nature and effect of what is contemplated by the Dele- 
gates will be best understood by a brief sketch of the 
history of the project to which they have ‘hitherto lent 
their support. 

In November 1857 Dr. Trench, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, but then Dean of Westminster, read 
two papers before the Philological Society, in which he 
drew attention to the serious deficiencies in our English 
dictionaries. He pointed out that there was no 
dictionary in existence which exhibited even in germ 
what a really good dictionary ought to comprise, 
that the dictionaries in use were little more than 
critical lexicons of select words defective alike in 
etymology and classification, and that it was high time 
for a great desideratum to be supplied. The ideal 
dictionary, he said, would be a complete inventory 
and a complete history of our language, tracing accu- 
rately the source, the various changes or modifications 
in form and meaning, the decadence, the obsolescence, 
‘not merely of every word which has at any time been 
in vogue, but of every word which has left testimony 
of its existence. This gigantic work, which would, in 
the Dean’s words, involve the “drawing of a sweep- 
net over the whole surface of English literature,” could, 
he owned, be only accomplished by the ‘‘ co-operation 
almost of a nation,” or at least ‘‘ by the enrolment of 
a whole army of scholars.” The Dean’s words were 
addressed to enthusiasts, and met with ready response. 
The Philological Society immediately appointed a Com- 
mittee. A few days afterwards seventy-six voluntary 
readers, with a hundred and twenty authors under 
survey, were at work. In January 1859 the Society 
issued their ‘‘ Proposal for the Publication of a New. 
English Dictionary.” A general editor was appointed, 
the number of voluntary readers was greatly increased, 
and enthusiastic interest in the work was shown, not 
only in England, but in America. But publishers looked 
askance at so gigantic an undertaking, and all that 
could be done was patiently to go on accumulating 
materials. Between the death of the first general editor, 
the late Herbert Coleridge, and the appointment of the 
present editor, Dr. T. A. H. Murray, Dr. Furnivall 
undertook the duties of superintendence ; and, though he 
was not able to do more than keep the readers at work— 
how effectually may be judged from the fact that, in 
1884, some two tons of material had been collected—it 
was owing to his zeal and energy that the scheme did 
not collapse. Years went on, materials kept accumu- 


lating, publishers were interested, and a proposal was 
made by Messrs. Macmillan to bring out the work on 
a reduced scale ; but against a reduced scale the Com- 
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mittee and Dr. Furnivall were firm. At last, in 1879, the 


“Delegates of the Clarendon Press, at the instigation of 


the Philological Society, undertook to defray the expense 
of publishing the work. The distinguished philologist, 
Dr. Murray, the Headmaster of the Mill Hill Grammar 
School, was appointed Editor. In a very short time he 
had gathered round him a large staff of paid and unpaid 
assistants, thirteen hundred readers, and thirty sub- 
editors. And now the real work of the Dictionary began. 
Of the stupendous labours and, it may be added, stupen- 
dous difficulties with which Dr. Murray, on whom has 
rested the whole responsibility of this vast undertaking, 
has had to contend this is not the place to speak. The 
story will, no doubt, be told some day, and it will be a 
chapter in literary history which, if it have a parallel, will 
find that parallel in the history of Littré alone. We 
cannot forbear expressing our surprise that Dr. Murray’s 
immense services to learning should have received no 
official recognition in the chief seat of learning, and 
that in the long list of dignitaries and Fellows we search 
in vain for the name of one whose title to being a 

‘*strenuus ac diuturnus sapientie miles” is not likely 
to be disputed even by his enemies, if he have any. It 
is, we suppose, going to be the old story, repeated 
usque ad nauseam in every generation, of the ‘‘ kindness 
in reserve,” the kindness so characteristic of the English 
Universities, the kindness which, : 

Slowly wise and meanly just, 
To buried merit rears the tardy bust. 

To say that Dr. Murray has realized the ideal of 
Dean Trench would be to do the great work on which 
he is engaged less than justice. The exhaustive 
thoroughness with which every word, even to the 
minutest ramification of its meaning and its history, is 
treated, makes each article practically a treatise on the 
word with which it deals. The method in each case is 
the same. First come the various forms assumed by 
the word ; then the etymology is given, or, if doubtful, 
elaborately discussed ; all the latest results of philological 
inquiry throughout Europe and America being laid under 
contribution. Then comes the history of the development 
of the word, traced carefully through every decade in 
our literature. In the illustrative quotations, some 
millions in number, are given not merely the names of 
the authors, but the name, date, and edition of the 
book, broadsheet, or pamphlet quoted, so that the 
history of the word is seen at a glance. The articles 
on technical terms and phrases, contributed for the 
most part by specialists in each subject, would alone 
render the work invaluable, and other ‘‘ technical 
lexicons” unnecessary. Colloquialisms, vulgarisms, 
and “‘argot,” in all their endless varieties and manifes- 
tations, have equal attention devoted to them. 

Each volume contains five parts, published regularl 
at intervals in each year. The first volume contains A 
and B: the second is devoted to C, the letter initiating 
by far the largest percentage of words in our language : 
of the third volume, dealing with D and E, four out of 
the five parts have been published, the fifth part being, 
we believe, now ready ; and the fourth volume, dealing 
with F and G, will be published this year. It may be 
added that the completion of these letters is the comple- 
tion of'the heaviest part of the work—C alone being 
tantamount to five or six other letters. That such a work 
as this must necessarily progress slowly, and that it must 
involve great expense, is obvious ; but that it should be 
abandoned—for to reduce its scale and deprive it of 
its distinctive features is practically to abandon it— 
is surely not to be thought of for a moment. It has 
plainly been Dr. Murray’s ambition to say with his great 
predecessor and pioneer, Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ I have devoted 
this work, the labour of years, to the honour of my 
country, that we may no longer yield without a contest 
the palm of Philology to the nations of the Continent.” 
Dr. Murray has had before his eyes the great dictionaries 
which are now in course of progress in Germany, in France, 
and in Holland—‘‘ Grimm’s German Dictionary,” the first 
part of which was published in 1853, and which has 
now arrived at the letter S; Frédéric Godefroy’s ‘* Die- 
tionnaire de L’Ancienne Langue Frangaise,” of which 
eighty out of the hundred parts have appeared, and the 
‘* National Dutch Dictionary ” of De Vries and his coadju- 
tors, commenced thirty years ago and now slowly appear- 
ing. We wish to institute no comparison between these 
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noble and monumental works ; it would te presumptuous 
and impertinent to do so; but that a scholar working under 
the auspices of a great English University should aspire 
to rival or even to excel them in relation to his own lan- 
guage is surely a very natural ambition. 

is work is, we contend, not merely an academic 
but a national concern; it is not subsidized as the 
German, French, and Dutch Dictionaries are by 
Government ; but if the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press decline to carry it on, we feel sure that an appeal 
to the public, and perhaps even an appeal to the Govern- 
ment, would not be made in vain. It would surely be 
very derogatory to England to allow a project of this 
kind to collapse through want of adequate patronage. 
The sale of the Dictionary has, we are told, greatly 
disappointed expectation. We cannot think that this 
would have been the case had it been properly repre- 
sented. This is certain, that every public library and 
literary institution which invests in books of reference 
ought to subscribe to this great work, and we cannot 
but think that, if their attention is directed to it, they 
will do so. 


AT THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


HE Exhibition of the New English Art Club this 
spring must be interesting to everybody; but 
perhaps only those who visit many Galleries, and of 
necessity have acquired the habit of looking at every 
picture, know to the full that relief which happily closes 
round the spirit in this little room. The pictures here 
shown are patently the work of men who are intelligent 
and alert, seriously in love with their trade. And so it 
comes that there are, without exaggeration, four, may 
be half a dozen, uninteresting pictures on the walls, as 
against a hundred that demand attention. Such a 
merely human virtue as seriousness of endeavour in 
pursuit of a high ideal does not ensure the painting of 
good pictures; but it is something to have men who 
treat art as conscientiously as they would other affairs 
of life. If an artist uses the word conscientiousness 
in a slighting sense, in the mouth of a critic it is a term 
of praise. It means a great deal more than that So- 
and-so has done his very best—it means at bottom that 
he has also a right to do so. Some general expression 
of praise, nay, of gratitude, is a necessary prelude to 
a consideration of any of the pictures in this exhibition, 
in order to prevent acontinual repetition of the reminder 
that variations in merit here do not correspond in value 
to the variations in merit to be observed in the exhi- 
bitions of other societies. 

It is not easy to explain why Mr. Wilson Steer’s 
** Richmond Castle” in a white frame should strike us 
as a landscape quite apart from other landscapes, why 
we should say at once, without thinking of Mr. Steer’s 
other work, ‘‘ Here at last is an artist who has got into 
his landscape the dignity of a portrait.” The land- 
scapes of his contemporaries are often charming ; but 
if they are frankly painted from nature, they are liable 
to be slight; and if they are dignified, their dignity 
is, as often as not, bought at the price of a pleasantly 
depressing sadness. Here is a landscape which is a 
frank piece of nature, and yet it is not slight in feeling ; 
it is full of weight and dignity, and yet it is not 
low-spirited. Various attempts have been made to 
escape from the mere prettiness of landscape. We are 
not at all sure that Monet’s spots, for instance, have 
not been used, by some of his followers at least, for 
this purpose ; that is to say, not so much in order to 
achieve certain glowing effects, as with the hope of giving 
an interesting and imposing air to what would else 
be blank or trivial. At any rate this is the only plea we 
can find for the unjustifiable trepidation in Mr. Lindner’s 
** After Sundown, St. Ives Bay.” Certain members of 
the Glasgow school sought for dignity by solidifying 
their subjects, making them, as it were, architectural. 
They painted their trees and fields in heavy conventional 
masses, and brought in a simplified, primitive scheme of 
unbrilliant colours, looking for dignity in unreality. 
Though this dignity may have been striking at first, it 
is soon wearisome, it ceases to be original ; in fact, it is 
not original, because it can be imitated. There is no 
typical example of a Glasgow landscape in the Gallery, 
but Mr. Newbery’s woman and child on the beach, with 
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the cliff-side and village behind them, will illustrate the 
point to some extent. ‘‘On the Beach” might justly be 
called painting made easy. By simplifying his colours 
and making certain beforehand that they will ge 
together, Mr. Newbery has ensured the painting of a 
picture which will not be unpleasant to look at. 
But it is wanting in spirit, his colour is not his 
own property, for a dozen men could come to-morrow 
(no doubt they have come) and do the same. I nspira- 
tion is the last word you would think of, looking 
at this safe picture. Mr. Steer was inspired in his 
Richmond Castle” ; his colour is his own discovery— 
the lilac clouds on the deep fresh blue sky, the blue 
reflected in the brook far below in the varied greens— 
no one can come behind him and do as well. Then 
there is another way of arriving at dignity in landscape, 
which may be called the decorative manner. The artist 
gives up his freedom, and shackles himself with a set 
scheme. He stiffens his lines and masses; he makes 
his green trees a dark sage-green, his sky an art blue 
(if the terrible adjective will be excused), and paints his 
clouds such a colour as must certainly—we were going 
to say ‘even in the dark ”—harmonize with his blue. 
No one will deny that Mr. Thornton’s ‘‘ A Souvenir of 
La Roche Guyon” is a much more than pleasant picture ; 
it is charming, and it has dignity. But it is not to be 
compared to the frank dignity of ‘‘ Richmond Castle ” ; 
it is not on the road there, and, if we are not mistaken, 
it is a cul-de-sac. Nor will any one refuse poetry to 
Mr. Fry’s ‘‘ The Golden Barge”; but this also is a 
conscious poetry, a something laid on or breathed over 
the subject, rather than coming out of it by inspiration 
on the canvas. By the side of ‘‘ The Golden Barge” 
and ‘‘A Souvenir of La Roche Guyon” Mr. Steer is 
a Philistine, a perfect Philistine. He has painted 
straight ahead, with no thought of poetry in his 
mind, unconscious of any effort to dignify ; his 
brilliant colours are not a bit artistic, and his shapely 
lines are quite free and joyous. His harmony of 
colours is unargued. No amount of planning and 
thought could have set these clouds or this castle 
against the sky, or the four or five greens side by side 
below. So in the end his dignity is a real dignity, his 
picture is alive with force and spirit. And surely there 
is no lack of poetry, a large poetry that looks as if it 
had dropped direct from Richmond Hill in that moment 
on to the canvas. The difference, so hard to put into 
words, is marked enough in the Gallery. The division 
of the landscapes into Steer and the consciously deco- 
rative, the thoughtfully harmonious, would leave out a 
great many, no doubt; but it is a division that is to be 
remarked, and it will probably become still more impor- 
tant in time. The opposition between the two methods 
is, to some extent, exemplified on the water-colour wall 
(a most engrossing gallery in itself) in Mr. MacColl’s 
** Clouds and Green Canopy ” and Mr. Brabazon’s three 
water-colours which hang beneath. If Mr. MacColl 
had sent another water-colour, the comparison might 
very well have been drawn between two examples of 
the same artist. In this pretty design of boughs and 
clouds he has limited himself, circumscribed himself. 
It was a conscious act, of course ; but slavery is slavery 
all the same—or perhaps all the more—and there is no 
doubt that the freedom of Mr. Brabazon, and his own 
freedom at other times, is ultimately the finer thing, 
however charming the green canopy is by the way. 
Neither affectation nor convention is a proper term 
by which to describe this style of painting ; the words 
must be corrected by the actual pictures, and are to be 
taken loosely for what they are worth, without dis- 
cussion. Decorative seems to be the best word, and 
there is no need to fight the question of whether what is 
called decorative is decorative. We know roughly what 
the word means, and it has come to stay. Decorative 
landscape is safe ; if you argue your colours and force 
your lines solidly you can prevent glaring and un- 
pleasant mistakes. But it is not the true solution to the 
question of the dignified landscape. It is of its nature 
low-spirited and, after a time, sad and depressing. It 
can never result in the masterliness of the frank philis- 
tine painting, and this is the inevitable reverse of the 
immunity it gives from glaring mistakes. Everybody, 
for instance, will find Mr. ornton’s ‘‘La Roche” 


comfortable beside the startling ‘‘ Easby Abbey,” which 
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does not by any means leave the spectator alone. 
‘* Easby Abbey”’ is not such a success as Mr. Steer’s 
other landscape. But supposing the person who 
would prefer ‘‘La Roche” to ‘*Easby Abbey” as 
a possession is right, that only means that if an 
intelligent and feeling artist limits himself, he can 
make sure of a pleasing effect. At the same time he 
denies himself the brilliance of the beautiful ‘‘ Richmond 
Castle.” Mr. Steer has done nothing to make poetry 
or dignity light of attainment, he has chosen a subject 
that has no easy fascination, it is not a harmonious twi- 
light nor a delicately tinted sunset. He has been caught 
by a splendid piece of weather from which any but a 
strong man would shrink. His admirable ‘‘ Walls of 
Montreux ” of some years ago was more formal, though 
with a formality untouched by the rather sickly charm 
of the decorative intention, and more original, a thing 
more apart, if our memory serves us, than any land- 
scape of the Glasgow school. But we think that his 
freedom and looseness here has achieved a finer result ; 
it has not made him in the least degree slight or empty ; 
it has not prevented his being weighty, severe even, in 
a fashion unknown to the consciously severe. And as 
for the painting, it is delicious to look at close. The sky 
is the sort of creation one would like to be with near at 
hand, as there are certain clean and pleasant-skinned 
people whose near neighbourhood is a pleasure in itself. 
Compare it, for instance, with the fatigued and 
bombastic sky of Mr. Buxton Knight’s ‘‘ Bohemia,” 
which hangs in the same corner—also an attempt at 


grandeur, 


LAMOUREUX. 


O fetch Mr. Charles Lamoureux and his orchestra 
across the Channel was a bold as well as a com- 
mendable thing on the part of Mr. Robert Newman. 
Though there are few musical critics who do not 
know Paris better than London, and speak French 
better than English, yet we were all growing a little 
anxious to hear how the much-talked-of orchestra 
sounded in a London hall. And if it is not a light 
undertaking to bring Mottl from Carlsruhe or Richter 
from Vienna, without their instruments, how much 
more terrific a task to arrange for Lamoureux to come 
from Paris with his complete instrument of about a 
hundred players! However, Mr. Newman got instru- 
ment and virtuoso to Queen’s Hall without accident, 
and on Monday evening last enabled even those of us 
who know Paris best to come to some sort of conclu- 
sion about Lamoureux. And I may preface my remarks 
with a strong recommendation to all my readers to go 
to Queen’s Hall this afternoon at 3, when the last 
concert of the series is given, and they will not be dis- 
appointed, provided only that they do not expect from 
Lamoureux what Lamoureux cannot give. 

Richter and Mottl, the only considerable conductors 
besides Lamoureux whom we have as yet heard in 
England, may be compared with a couple of organists 
who come here, expecting to find their instruments 
ready, in fair working order and accurately in tune. 
Lamoureux, on the other hand, is like Joachim and 
Sarasate, who would be reduced to utter discomfiture if 
their Strads were to stray on the road. He plays only 
on his own instrument, the orchestra on which he has 
= day by day for so many years. Richter and 

ott] must needs take their instruments as they find 
them, and devote the comparatively short time they have 
for rehearsal to the business of getting their main inten- 
tions broadly carried out, leaving a good deal of minor 
detail to look after itself, and not complaining if a few 
notes fall under the desks at the back of the orchestra. 
Lamoureux has laboriously rehearsed every inch of 
his repertory until it is note perfect, and each of 
his men knows the precise bowing, phrasing, degree 
of piano or forte, and tempo of every minutest phrase. 
Now I do not mean by this that the orchestras on 
which Richter and Mott! perform play many wrong notes, 
while the Lamoureux orchestra plays none; and still 
less do I mean that Lamoureux gets finer results than 
Richter or Mottl. So far as the mere notes are con- 
cerned, the Englishmen who play for the German 
conductors acquit themselves quite as well as the 
Frenchmen who play for Lamoureux. Both make 
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mistakes at times; and a seemingly paradoxical thi 

is that when a Lamoureux man stumbles all the world . 
is bound to hear it, whereas in our English orchestras. 
a score of mistakes may be made in an evening with- 
out many of us being much the wiser. The reason — 
for this is the reason why the playing of Lamoureux 
on his trained orchestra, for all its accuracy, is not . 
better than, nor in many respects so good as, the 
playing of Richter and Mottl on the scratch orchestras 
which their agents engage for them. Probably few. 
uninformed laymen have any notion of the extent to 
which mere noise is responsible for the total effect of a 
Wagner piece or a Beethoven symphony—not the noise 
of big drum, cymbals, and so on; but the continuous 
slight discords caused by some of the players being 
various degrees in front and others various degrees 
behind ; the scratching produced by uncertain bowing, 
or by an unfortunate fiddler finding himself a little 
behind the general body (as he does sometimes) and 
making a savage rush to catch them up; the hissing 
of panting flautists ; and the barn-yard noises produced 
by exhausted oboe-players. Even with Richter, stolid 
and trustworthy though he is, these unauthorized sounds" 
count for a great deal; and with a conductor like 
Mottl, who varies the tempo freely in obedience to his 
mood in the most rapid pieces, they count for very 
much more. They result in a continuous murmur 
which, so to speak, fills the interstices in the network 
of the music, covering wrong notes, and giving the mass 
of tone a richness and unity which otherwise it would 
lack. In such movements as the Finale of the Fifth 
symphony this continuous murmur does the work done 
for the piano by the upper strings without dampers 
and the lower ones when the pedal is pressed down: it 
gives solidity and colour to the music; and certainly 
half the effect in fine renderings of ‘‘ The Flying Dutch- 
man” overture, the Walkiirenritt, and the Fire-music, 
is due to it. But Lamoureux’s men have practised so 
long together under their conductor's beat that all the 
instruments play like one instrument, no matter how 
the tempo is varied; the bowing of each passage has 
been considered and finally settled, so that there is no 
uncertainty there ; and in the course of long rehearsal 
every wind-player has learnt precisely where he must 
breathe, where he must reserve his breath, and where 
he can let himself go, so that the tone of flutes, oboes, 
clarinets and bassoons never becomes in the smallest 
degree forced or hoarse. And the result of this is the 
entire absence of that murmur which one has come to 
regard as characteristic of the orchestra. If a wrong 
note is played there is nothing to hide its nakedness. | 
It is as though a penetrating flood of cold white 
light were poured upon the music and made it trans- 
parent : one perceives every remotest and least signi- 
ficant detail with a vivid distinctness that can only be 
compared with a page of print seen through a strong 
magnifying glass, or perhaps better still, with a photo- 
graph seen through a stereoscope. As in a stereo- 
scope, the outlines are defined with a degree of 
clearness and sharpness that almost hurts the eye; as 
in a stereoscope, there is neither colour nor sugges- 
tiveness., An orchestral virtuoso, like a piano or violin 
virtuoso, may overpractise. 

Having delivered this verdict with all solemnity, I 
must straightway proceedto hedge. Writing before the 
second concert, I have as yet only heard Lamoureux play 
Wagner's Flying Dutchman overture and Beethoven's 
Fifth symphony ; and though my verdict can never be 
upset with regard to his playing of any work whatso-' 
ever of Wagner or Beethoven, it would be foolish to 
deny that he may give us Berlioz and Saint-Saéns on 
Thursday and Saturday clothed in suggestiveness and 
laden with colour. And even if that should not prove 
so, my verdict is not a depreciatory one. If Lamoureux 
has not the qualities which give Richter and Mottl 
their préeminence, he has qualities which they do not 
possess, and his playing has qualities which one can- 
not find in theirs. If he has not absolutely a genius for 


music he certainly has a genius for attaining perfection 
in all he does, which is pérhaps the next best thing. 
I imagine that he would make a mouse-trap or build 
a cathedral exactly as he plays a Beethoven sym- 
phony. The mouse would never escape from the trap ; 
there would be nothing wanting, down to. the most 
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vmodern and conveniences, in the cathedral. 
eo th symphony he gave us every minute nuance 
i @bedience to the composer’s directions or 
evident intentions, and gave them with a fastidious 
care strangely in contrast with Mottl’s rough and ready 
brilliancy or Richter’s breadth. He began every 
crescendo on the precise note where Beethoven marked 
it to begin ; and he gradated it with geometrical fault- 
lessness to the exact note where Beethoven marked 
it to cease. In diminuendos and accelerandos and 
ritenutos he was just as faithful. In the softer portions 
his sforzandos were not irrelevant explosions, but slight 
extra accents; he made microscopic distinctions between 
piano and pianissimo; he achieved the most difficult 
feat of keeping his band at a level forte through long 
passages without a symptom of breaking out into 
fortissimo. His players treated the stiffest passages in 
the ‘‘ Dutchman ”’ overture as if they were baby’s play ; 
and I detected hardly a wrong note either in that or in 
the Fifth symphony. In a word, nothing to compare 
with the technical perfection of his renderings, or his 
unswerving loyalty to the composer, has been heard in 
London in my time. Yet by reason of that very pro- 
digious correctness, the ‘‘ Dutchman ” overture seemed 
bare and comparatively lifeless : the roar and the hiss of 
the storm were absent, and the shrill discordant wail of 
wind in the cordage : one heard, not the wail or the hiss 
or the roar, but the notes which—in our crude scale with 
its arbitrary division into tones and _half-tones— 
Wagner had perforce to use to suggest them. There 
was even something of flippancy in it after Mottl’s 
gigantic rendering: one longed for the dramatic 
hanging back of the time at the phrase ‘‘ Doch ach! 
den Tod, ich fand ihn nicht!” which is of such import- 
ance in the overture. On the other hand, a more 
splendid reading of the first movement of the Fifth 
symphony I have never heard; but the rest of the 
movements were hardly to be called readings at all. 
The most devoted admirers of Lamoureux—and I am 
his fairly devoted admirer myself—will not deny that 
the slow movement is full of poetry, the scherzo of 
a remote, mystical emotion, and the Finale of a 


wondrous combination of sadness, regret, and high 


triumphant ‘joy; and any one who claims that 
Lamoureux gave us the slightest hint of those qualities 
must be more than his admirer—must be his infatuated 
slave. The last movement even wanted richness, 
for that excessive clearness which prevents the tones 
blending into masses, and forces one to distinguish the 
separate notes of the flutes, the oboes, the clarinets, 
and so forth, seemed to rob the music of all its body, 
its solidity. But when all is said, Lamoureux is, in his 
special way, a noble master of the orchestra; and even 
if I cannot regard him as a great interpreter of the 
greatest music, I assert that the side of the great music 
which he reveals is well worth knowing, and must 
indeed be known to all who would understand the great 
music. At his worst, he cannot bore one ; and probably 
if the playing did become oppressive, one could find a 
pleasure in watching the players, moving, as they do, 
with absolute smoothness and unanimity, like the 
working parts of a huge musical machine. 

Neither Mr. Manns’s Benefit Concert, which will be 
given at the Crystal Palace next Saturday afternoon, 
nor the first of Mr. Schulz-Curtius’s concerts, which 
will be given in Queen’s Hall on the following Tuesday 
night, 28 April, should be forgotten or neglected by the 
readers of this column. J. F. R. 


TWO EASTER PIECES. 


“The Sin of St. Hulda.” A new romantic drama. 
By G. Stuart Ogilvie. Shaftesbury Theatre. 9 April, 
1896. 

** Biarritz.” A musical farce. By Jerome K. Jerome. 
Lyrics by Adrian Ross. Music by F. Osmond Carr. 
Prince of Wales Theatre. 11 April, 1896. 


Ovr managers owe so much to Mr. Stuart Ogilvie 

that they can do no less than occasionally produce, 
presumably at his own expense, dramas of his which I 
feel they would hardly accept from me. But it is not 


altogether a misfortune that these works are produced 
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to please Mr. Ogilvie rather than to please the public ; 
since no manager, however cynical, would attribute 
to Mr. Ogilvie or any other individual fellow-creature 
the depravity and silliness of taste which everybody 
ascribes as a matter of course to all their fellow-crea- 
tures collectively. Nevertheless Mr. Ogilvie’s plays 
are to some extent the worse for his culture and his 
independence. They have the defect of being second- 
hand: that is to say, they have the unreality, and 
consequently the tediousness, of the images which the 
imagination produces when, instead of being solidly fed 
on experience, it is merely excited by the contemplation 
of other works of art. Nobody can sit out ‘‘The Sin 
of St. Hulda” without seeing that Mr. Ogilvie has read 
dramas and romances, has looked at pictures, and 
listened to operas. But it is equally clear that he has 
never met a real St. Hulda in his life. He may here 
ask me sarcastically whether 7 have ever met one— 
whether they grow on every bush for dramatists to 
study. I reply, unabashed, ‘‘In London, yes.” The 
nearest Salvation Army barrack or London Mission 
will supply half a dozen saints of infinitely greater 
sanctity and heroism than the waxwork angel whom 
Miss Kate Rorke impersonates at the Shaftesbury. 
The education movement, the hospital nursing move- 
ment, and all the movements for the realization of 
religion in social reform have been largely the work of 
women of heroic devotion and sometimes of extra- 
ordinary eloquence, many of them alive and accessible 
to anybody who sincerely wishes to understand them- 
selves and their work. They present to the dramatist’s 
study temperaments rich in the passionate quali- 
ties, and personal histories rich in the struggles and 
braveries, which are the material of tragedy; whilst 
their characters positively sparkle with the incon- 
gruities and ironies and contradictions which are the 
life of comedy. Among our dramatists, Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones alone seems capable of realizing the ex- 
istence of these masses of dramatic material lying ready 
to his hand. Mr. Pinero, in ‘The Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith,” hardly got beyond certain irresolute re- 
collections of newspaper notices of ‘‘ platform women ” ; 
and it is clear that Mr. Ogilvie does not even read the 
newspapers because they are not written in blank verse. 
He holds up a blurred mirror to the librettos of 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ historical” operas, and would like, one 
guesses, to make the stage affect the audience as the 
pictures of Delaroche and Gérome have affected him. 
This method—the method of bringing a reaping machine 
to glean a crop from a field after the harvest—is 
barren: great writers—Sir Walter Scott, for instance— 
may have amused themselves with it sometimes ; but 
its results are counted among their exercises or follies, 
not among their masterpieces. If Mr. Ogilvie finds 
that he is only affected by works of art, he may at once 
give up all hope of producing them ; for this is the cha- 
racteristic stigma fi thank thee, Max, for teaching me 
that word) of the born amateur. If, on the other hand, 
he is affected by real life, then the sooner he sets 
about representing it at first hand in his dramas the 
better. For I think there is not much of it in 
“The Sin of St. Hulda.” I say I think, be- 
cause to a good deal of the play I did not listen. I can- 
not defend this negligence, or deny that it was my 
business — my paid business—to listen to every word ; but 
I could by no means achieve it. The blank verse 
flowed in at one ear and out at the other without pro- 
ducing any sort of activity between the two. I collapsed 
in this way more especially when St. Hulda was on the 
stage. t. Hulda is a combination of Delaroche’s 
‘* Christian Martyr” with the ‘‘ Woman with a Past.” 
She is herself incommoded by the incongruity, and 
wants to confess, but will not come to the point be- 
cause she has to save her secret up for the last act— 
a miserly and evasive policy, exasperating from the 
dramatic point of view. She proves, I am afraid, 
that Mr. Ogilvie has a chivalrous imagination, which is 


‘the sort of imagination that never produces a real 


woman. Not that the men are much more real; but 
they presume less on their unreality, and are conse- 
quently less tedious. They all begin with a considerable 
air of becoming important presently—so considerable, 
in fact, that it was quite late in the evening before I 
finally despaired of them. Prince Otho in particular was 
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a rare impostor in this way. In spite of his rather Tap- 

rtitian beginning by making a haughty noble who had 
ormerly insulted him —y clean his boots, he kept 
up appearances long after I had given up Heinrich, 

nipperdolling, and Manteuffel (a walking gentleman 
who entered as if he were going to eclipse Louis XI. 
and Richard III.) as men of straw. In this he was 
powerfully abetted by his impersonator, Mr. Cartwright, 
who seems to possess stage temperament and suscepti- 
bility to an extraordinary degree without any backing 
to them. He sometimes makes clever—even deli- 
cate—strokes by instinct ; and his staginess is not alto- 
gether unoriginal ; but he seems unable to connect any 
of the things he can do with any definite conception of 
character. Mr. Kemble almost made a part out of the 
Burgomaster : as it was, he certainly made a picture 
of him. Mr. Lewis Waller, as Heinrich, apparently 
shared my opinion of St. Hulda; for he was as cool a 
lover as ever I saw, taking the lady’s death with a 
Christian resignation which belied the lamenting lines 
he had to utter. Here, as in the second act of “A 
Woman's Reason,” he seemed quite disabled, when 
the moment came for a display of pitiable abandonment, 
by his own dignity and good sense. But in the prouder 
passages he played with unexpected force, and in the 
climax to the third act rose fully to the situation, and 
struck in his defiance of Otho up to the hilt. Nobody 
would have recognized in this bold and handsome young 
medieval knight the sentimental leading man struggling 
with his tailor, with whom Mr. Waller’s admirers have 
hitherto been familiar. 

Miss Kate Rorke did what all experienced and com- 
petent actresses do when they have a great many blank- 
verse lines to deliver, and no part. She fell back on 
her style. It was all very intelligent, and very musical, 
and very plastic; and it had a certain technical in- 
terest, just as Mme. Patti practising her scales would 
have had. But there was a great deal too much of 
it; and I have rarely experienced a more refreshing 
relief than when, on the company being called on the 
stage to receive applause at the end, Miss Rorke smiled 
quite naturally, and beckoned to Mr. Ogilvie to come 
forward. That little touch of sincerity gave away all 
the rest of her performance, revealing its utter formality 
in a flash. 

The play would, I am afraid, be rather dull if it were 
not for a certain operatic fire which serves Mr. Ogilvie 
for solid Shakspearean power. Heinrich standing fasci- 
nated by the vision of St. Hulda at the end of Act I., 
Otho’s Mephistophelean laugh at the end of Act II., St. 
Hulda’s denial at the end of Act III., and the apotheosis 
at the end of Act IV. are all operatic, and all as effective 
in that way as they can be without music. The sword 
combat, in which Mr. Cartwright inadvertently nearly 
clove Mr. Waller in twain, and the death of the heroine, 
are in the same taste. The costumiers have made the 
most of the swaggering hats and plumes, puffs and 
slashes, square-toed shoes and two-handed swords, 
which we know from Holbein and Diirer; but the result 
is handsome and “historical” rather than artistic. The 
fact that Miss Rorke’s saintly dresses are too Victorian to 
be interesting, and that three of the four scenes are Ger- 
man interiors, the open-air one being dark, crowded, 
and very artificially lighted for the sake of Miss Rorke’s 
halo, produces a certain heaviness of effect. A dramatist 
should never forget that plays want plenty of fresh 
air. - Half the charm of ‘‘ For the Crown,” the 
success of which has probably helped to smooth the 
way for ‘“‘ St. Hulda,” lies in its liberal supply of 
mountain ozone. 

I have rarely seen an audience so unanimous as that 
which crowded to witness the first representation of 
“* Biarritz” at the Prince of Wales Theatre. It was 
unanimous in hope at the beginning, unanimous in doubt 
in the middle, and unanimous in derision at the end. 
‘* Biarritz” is sure to run triumphantly for several 
years, since nothing but the substitution of ‘‘ special 
features ” for every five minutes of the original work, 
and their frequent renewal, involving the conversion of 
the whole into a variety entertainment, could possibly 
keep it in existence for a fortnight. What Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome was thinking of when he wrote it is hard to 
imagine ; but he has written to the papers promising 
to explain everything when the worst is over. As to 
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Mr. Lowenfeld, he appears to have been exercising 
his judgment, with the usual result. The only promising 
idea in the piece from the Prince of Wales Theatre point 
of view, is the placing of the scene ina hotel. This gives 
openings for those sallies of schoolboyish blackguardism 
which are supposed to throwa spell of fascinating wicked- 
ness round the “‘ musical farces ” which serve as a setting 
to the jewel of Mr. Arthur Roberts’s talent. Thus an old 
gentleman, having, like Mr. Pickwick on a celebrated 
occasion, lost his room and forgotten its number, 
wanders about in his dressing-gown asking everybody 
for his wife ; and when he is at last taken upstairs by a 
chambermaid, a knowing laugh cackles up from the 
young gentlemen who think they know what large 
Continental hotels and their chambermaids are—never 
having been in one. When every obvious and uninterest- 
ing variation on this is exhausted, Mr. Roberts comes to 
the rescue with a song, in which he describes how he met 
in Piccadilly a woman who lived in St. John’s Wood as 
somebody’s mistress ; how he accosted her; what he 
gave her for supper; and how he went to St. John’s 
Wood with her. The story was much less interesting 
than an ordinary police case; but when Mr. Roberts 
had sung it, the audience seemed proud of him, and he 
seemed proud of himself. He also made mirth by his 
manner of beginning his conversations with women 
by the remark, ‘‘ Where have I seen you before?” 
which is understood to be the formula by which gentle- 
men in the Empire Theatre promenade get over the 
embarrassment of addressing ladies to whom they have 
not been formally introduced. I confess I found this 
desperately dull. Witty things can be said by witty 
people about prostitution, as about any other subject ; 
but prostitution is not a merry subject in itself—rather 
the reverse. For the rest, Mr. Roberts gabbled, and 
dropped his aitches, and got from one of his favourite 
points to another anyhow, not thinking his audience 
worth the trouble of maintaining any style or taking any 
care. Naturally, a comedian who has no great respect for 
himself has none for the public who encourage him. 
However, I have no right to preach at Mr. Roberts: 
all I am entitled to say is that I am tired of his man- 
nerisms and that his Leicester Square pleasantries bore 
and offend me. 

If ‘‘ Faith, creating what it feigned” (a Shelleyan 
motto prefixed by Mr. Ogilvie to ‘‘ St. Hulda”) broke 
down in the case of a favourite like Mr. Roberts, who has 
talent enough to fall back on acting as a means of live- 
lihood when the public begins to tire of his present occu- 
pation, it need hardly be said that his colleagues were 
not more fortunate. I appreciate the brightness and de- 
termination with which Miss Kitty Loftus asserts herself 
as ‘‘ a jolly little folly” (so Mr. Ross expresses it), with 
uncommon gifts as a dancer, singer, and speaker ; and 
as soon as I am fortunate enough to find her dancing a 
single step, singing a single note, or speaking a single 
line, in a really uncommon way, I shall admit her pre- 
tensions and renounce my present heresy, which is, that 
Miss Kitty Loftus is a vivacious young lady who works 
very hard at being gay and pretty without knowing 
exactly how artists manage such things. Miss Phyllis 
Broughton dances her old dance, smiles her old smile, 
and sauces her old sauciness with her old success as if 
they and she had been invented yesterday. Miss Sadie 
Jerome, in attempting to repeat the success of her Lalage 
Potts song, only betrays the fact that she has gained no-. 
thing by herappearance in ‘‘ Gentleman Joe” butarelapse. 
into amateurishness. Miss Millie Hylton maintains a cer- 
tain degree of artistic form, playing a trivial part prettily 
enough. Some of the other ladies on the stage have 
no artistic business there at all. Why are there so many 
mannerless girls, graceless girls, silly girls, impudent 
girls, and girls condemned to hopeless ugliness by 
having to wear trousers with jackets cut to fit waists 
like corset advertisements—a stupidity that would make 
Psyche herself unpresentable? I object to all these 
austerities : I am voluptuary enough to like nice girls, 
interesting girls, well-dressed and well-grouped girls ; 
and I conceive the duties of a manager as including the 
selection and engagement of such girls and no others. 
Two minutes of “ Biarritz” would reconcile a Trappist 
to his monastery for life. 

The best part of the entertainment is Mr. Osmond 
Carr’s music—mere stereo, no doubt, much of it, but 
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smart, appropriate stereo. A few of the numbers are 
pretty and musically witty. And the music has been 
thoroughly well got up by Mr. Herbert Bunning, who 
handles the band excellently. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


MOREY was to be had in plenty throughout the 

week at } per cent. for day-to-day loans, and at 
} to 4 per cent. for short periods. The Stock Exchange 
Settlement and the instalment on the new Chinese Loan 
scarcely affected the rates. The Discount Market was 
also quiet. The rate for three months’ bills was 4%; to % 
per cent. ; for four months’ bills, 3 per cent. ; and for 
six months’, } per cent. The Bank rate remains at 2 
per cent. The Stock Exchange Settlement was com- 
pleted very satisfactorily. Home investments continued 
to advance, and Consols went up to 111. Home Cor- 
porations were dearer and very scarce. Colonial stocks 
were also in much request. 


The traffic returns for the Home Railways were, on 
the whole, favourable, and prices were generally better, 
the rise since last Saturday ranging from 1 to 44 per 
cent. The operations, however, were to a considerable 
extent professional, and towards the end of the week 
realizations tended somewhat to lower prices. Among 
the traffic receipts, those of the Midland and Great 
Western were chiefly noteworthy for increases. Ame- 
rican Railways were firm, and there were considerable 
dealings in them. Powerful efforts are being made to 
put up American bonds and shares, and the advance in 
quotations was general, in spite of gold shipments. 
Canadian Pacific shares rose from 58 on Tuesday to 
60$ on Thursday: Grand Trunk stocks shared in the 
advance of prices. 


Whatever is the real cause of the recent drop and re- 
covery in Chilian stocks, the Santiago telegrams of the 
14th and 15th inst. in the ‘‘ Times” look reassuring, 
provided the proposed arbitration of the frontier dispute 
with Argentina, which we suggested long ago, is 
officially confirmed. Last February we were told by 
the same correspondent of the ‘‘ Times” that the 
dispute in question was ‘‘ finally settled” ; but it turns 
out that he was entirely mistaken. Meanwhile, Argen- 
tine and Chilian Government stocks are decidedly 
firmer. The gold premium remains at about 228. 
The explanations of the depreciation in the Brazilian 
exchange given at the meeting of the ‘‘ London and 
Brazilian Bank” are vague, and far from convincing. 
We believe that the enormous inflation of the worthless 
aes currency is the real cause of the bad exchange in 

razil, just as in Argentina. 


There are still ‘‘ bears” in nearly all the ‘ Interna- 
tional ” stocks, and prices are slightly higher, even for 
Spanish, owing to better reports from the Continental 
bourses ; but the quotations of Turkish and Ottoman 
Bank stocks are still below those of last Saturday. The 
most remarkable feature in the South African market 
was thelittle attention that was paid tothe events happen- 
ing in the Transvaal and Matabeleland. If we except 
‘‘ Chartered” shares, which fell on Thursday to 3}, we 
find that most of the gold shares were quoted fraction- 
ally above last Saturday’s prices, although transactions 
here and in Paris are now very limited. In any case, it 
is fortunate for the shareholders of the Chartered Com- 

y that they still have a large balance over for meet- 
ing the heavy war expenses due to Dr. Jameson's dis- 
astrous raid. Rio Tinto were steadier on the announce- 
ment of a dividend of 12s. for the second half of 1895. 
Silver, after touching 30}3¢., recovered to 30} $¢., and 


Rupee-paper dropped from 64} to 63}. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
THE WEST AUSTRALIAN ‘“‘ VENTURE” SYNDICATE. 


We are disposed to congratulate the directors of the 
West Australian ‘“‘ Venture” Syndicate, Limited, upon 
adopting the very wise course of issuing to their share- 
holders the circular address to which reference was 
made in our last issue. It contains information in regard 
to the properties owned by the ‘‘ Venture” Syndicate 
which the shareholders have not hitherto had in their pos- 
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session, and we may add that it is due to the enterprise 
of The Saturpay Review that this information has now 
been afforded them. In saying this, however, we are 
not suggesting that the directors of the ‘‘ Venture” 
Syndicate have at any time purposely withheld informa- 
tion from their supporters ; their inaction in this respect 
has, we think, been due to too great a belief in the con- 
fidence which the shareholders reposed in them, rather 
than to any intentional disregard of the claims which 
the shareholders have upon their perfect candour in 
regard to all matters connected with the properties 
concerned. We were first led to criticize the West Aus- 
tralian ‘‘ Venture ” Syndicate in consequence of a letter 
we received from a correspondent, upon whose state- 
ments we believed we could rely, which we published 
under the signature of ‘‘ A Victim.” We are satisfied 
that some of the statements contained in that letter 
were exaggerated, and, as we only wish to elucidate the 
actual truth, and our one desire is always to be perfectly 
fair, we do not hesitate to make this correction. Weare 
also satisfied that, whatever may be the future results 
of the companies promoted by the West Australian 
‘* Venture” Syndicate, the dona fides of the directors of 
that concern is apparently beyond dispute. We arrive 
at this conclusion in consequence of facts which have 
been brought to our knowledge, and we shall not 
change our opinion unless we find reason to suppose 
that we have been in any way misled. 


UNITED NEW ZEALAND EXPLORATION, LIMITED. 
A “No PRosPECTUS” COMPANY. 

New Zealand, it appears, is to be the next happy 
hunting-ground of the promoter. It also appears that 
there is a good deal to hide in connexion with gold- 
mining in New Zealand—otherwise there would be no 
need for ‘‘No Prospectus ” companies. It is impossible 
to criticize this United New Zealand Exploration, 
Limited, seeing that we know nothing whatever about 
it; doubtless, however, the best possible criticism is 
provided by the fact that the promoters are unwilling to 
publish any but the most meagre particulars in regard 
to the scheme. The capital is stated to be £250,000, 
and we observe that the directors, four only in number, 
are Messrs. C. Wichmann, Percy Tarbutt, Edmund 
Davis, and W. F. Turner, all of whom are already con- 
nected with various other doubtful projects. We also 
notice that Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, Crisp & Co. figure 
as solicitors to this Company. Despite their very pro- 
nounced opinions in regard to the necessity for company 
law reform, Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, Crisp & Co. 
manage to associate themselves with a number of very 
indifferent enterprises. 


INCANDESCENT FIRE-MANTEL AND STOVE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

If, so far as new principles or patents are concerned, 
the system of incandescent lighting were not already 
played out, the Incandescent Fire-Mantel and Stove 
Company, Limited, would go a long way towards 
extinguishing further enterprise in that direction ; but 
the two or three big companies now in existence, and 
well established, hold the field against all new-comers. 
To suggest (as the prospectus of this Company does) 
that this particular ‘‘ system” can ‘‘ for a few shillings ” 
be ‘‘applied to an ordinary grate” for the purposes 
of cooking, is wildly absurd. This is a very curious 
Company, and it has been promoted in a very curious 
way. Not the least singular of the circumstances con- 
nected with its inception is that the managers of the 
Stock Exchange have repudiated the eulogistic letter 
which, written upon their headed notepaper, was, for 
the purpose of floating this Company, obtained from 
one of their employees, and figured so largely in the 
sensational ‘‘ preliminary ” announcements of the advent 
of the prospectus. 


THE HASTINGS HARBOUR LOAN. 
We have received the following letter :— 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
DERBY, 14 Afri/, 1896. 

Dear Sir,—I have read with interest your remarks 
upon this matter, but think from their nature some 
misconception must still exist. I believe you will find 
on inquiry that this is not a Borough loan, nor does 
the prospectus specifically say that it is. The Corpora- 
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tion are not the promoters of the Harbour undertaking : 
the four members of that body nominated ‘‘ Commis- 
sioners” are so empowered to watch the interests of 
the borough as their chief function. The total number 
of the Board I am unable to give you. Quoting the 
prospectus, ‘‘ The existing works, constructed by the 
Hastings Corporation at a large outlay,” have no existence 
as harbour works, though works of foreshore protection 
have been from time to time executed, but not as part 
of any harbour scheme. The prospectus further states 
that ‘‘ there is no available harbour between Newhaven 
and Folkestone,” omitting all mention of Rye Harbour, 
a few miles east of Hastings, and capable of great 
improvement at a moderate cost. About four months 
since the Commissioners applied to the Corporation for 
permission to remove certain material from the East 
Cliff to facilitate and cheapen the work. This favour 
the Corporation refused. Personally, I should much 
like to see a harbour at Hastings, but would much 
regret to find, after two or three years’ work, that 
no harbour, but a chaos of incompleted structures, 
existed.—Yours truly, W. H. Tuorpe. 


If our correspondent had followed our criticisms of 
this worthless project, he would not think that we 
laboured under any misconception in regard to it. One 
of the first things we pointed out was that the scheme 
was not a dona fide Borough of Hastings loan, but that the 
prospectus was so framed as to give the not entirely 
accidental impression that it was. We are perfectly well 
aware, also, that the Corporation are not the promoters, 
but they are hand in glove with the promoters, while the 
persons appointed as ‘‘ Commissioners ” are very anxious 
to fight those promoters’ battles for them, if we may judge 
by correspondence which is in our possession, signed 
** Arthur F. Watson,” their Clerk. The promoters of 
the scheme are Messrs. Punchard, McTaggart, Lowther, 
& Co., who are also the ‘‘ contractors” for the ‘‘ com- 
pletion” of the harbour. We published this informa- 
tion some time ago, but it is worth while repeating it 
for the benefit of any other of our readers who may not 
remember our original criticisms. We have referred 
to this Hastings Harbour Loan, at some length, on 
no fewer than six previous occasions—namely, in our 
issues fof 1, 8, 22, 29 February, 7 March, and 11 April. 
It was, to our mind, a monstrous promotion, and we 
should be glad to see the original subscribers get their 
money returned to them. 

MR. H. J. LAWSON’S PROMOTIONS. 


In his letter to us, which we published in our last 
issue, Mr. H. J. Lawson asserted that he had “assisted 
at the formation of very few companies,” and he went 
on to say: ‘‘I believe seven during the last ten years, 
only one of these having been a failure. All the rest 
are doing large and gradually increasing businesses. 
Three have earned profits to the amount of cent. per 
cent. upon their capital, while the shares of four have 
realized substantial premiums.” It will be seen that, 
while professing to have only promoted seven com- 
panies, Mr. H. J. Lawson admits to eight; but even 
the latter number did not satisfy us, for we told Mr. 
H. J. Lawson that we could, offhand, remember as 
many as fourteen within the last eight years. We also 
said that we could find no trace of the (for him) pheno- 
menally successful concerns to which he referred ; that, 
if they really existed, we would give the circumstance 
full publicity ; but that, if we did not receive evidence 
of their existence, we should, in our present issue, print 
a list of those which we considered to be Mr. H. J. 
Lawson’s failures. It is a very singular thing, but 
Mr. H. J. Lawson, who was so anxious to mystify us 
by means of a letter teeming with deliberate misstate- 
ments, has not taken the slightest notice of our request 
for some evidence of the existence of the seven success- 
ful companies which he informed us he had assisted in 
promoting. Do they, then, not exist? We really 
fear that this may be so. In our last issue we stayed 
our hand to some extent in regard to Mr. H. J. 
Lawson and his promotions, for we felt that, in regard 
to some of his exploitations we might be to some extent 
mistaken. We had, in previous issues, denounced Mr. 
H. J. Lawson as a promoter of ‘‘ shady” companies, 
and he replied to us, in what he intended us to 
mistake for a temperate and ingenuous letter, that 
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‘only one” of his promotions during the last ten years 
had proved a failure, while on the other hand he had 
brought out threecompanies which had paid cent. percent. 
upon their capital, and four others the shares in which 
stood at substantial premiums. About the “only one” 
failure we could make no mistake—that statement was 
a falsehood. As regards the seven successes, or partial 
successes, we were in doubt: we could not trace 
them. It was to Mr. H. J. Lawson’s interest, provided 
they really existed, to give us some particulars of the 
companies he referred to. He did not do so. If he 
fails to furnish us with at least the names of the 
seven concerns in question within the next few days, 
we can only come to the conclusion that they do not 
exist ; but if they do exist, and Mr. H. J. Lawson will 
tell us what they are, we will give the facts publicity. 
With this object we will defer publishing, until our next 
issue, the list of those enterprises which we consider are 
Mr. H. J. Lawson's failures. 


BRITISH MOTOR SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 
10 PER CENT. OUT OF CAPITAL? 

At the statutory meeting of the British Motor 
Syndicate, Limited, held on Thursday last, Mr. H. J. 
Lawson, the chairman, presiding, an ‘‘ interim” divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. was with great flourish of trumpets 
declared. We shall be glad to learn out of exactly 
what this dividend has been paid—legitimate profits 
earned by the ‘‘ Syndicate,” promotion money, or 
capital? As we donot remember seeing a prospectus of 
this Syndicate, we must confess to a certain amount of 
curiosity in regard to it. The statutory meeting is 
stated to have been “ largely” attended. Is it possible 
that the shareholders are dona fide members of the 
investing public ? 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Lonpon, 11 April, 18096. 
IR,—I have been contending for the last fifteen 
years that farming can still be made to pay, and I 
am glad to find that if I err, it is in good company ; for 
the writer of the article upon ‘‘ The Royal Commission on 
Agriculture ” in a recent issue of your Review has hit the 
mark in his reference to ‘‘ the fox-hunting farmer and his 
piano-playing daughters,” as compared with ‘‘the Scotch 
farmer and his family,” who ‘‘ all work hard upon the 
farm,” and succeed. I was for five years living upon 
a farm of 800 acres in Essex, and saw something of 
farming and its resources, and I know that there is one 
int to be borne in mind with reference to this sub- 
ject ; which is, that since the days of the Mechi Profit 
and Loss Associations there have been no reliable data 
upon which to form an opinion. Because the farm does 
not yield revenue sufficient to pay for the piano, and so 
forth, it is assumed that there is depression in the 
business. But if the sons and daughters no longer 
work on the farm, and the father is fox-hunting, not 
only must labour be hired and paid for, but there is 
increased domestic expenditure. If the land does not 
yield sufficient funds to meet this extra drain, it is 
not correct to say that the fault lies with the land. My 
point is that personal and domestic expenditure should 
be kept separate from the working expenses of the 
farm. Farming, like all other businesses, will bear its 
legitimate expenses, and out of the fairly earned profits 
the farmer and his family should live ; in the same way 
that a shareholder in a company has to live out of his 
dividends. Instead of this, farmers and their families 
of late years have expected to live more expensively 
than in former times. In other words, they have fixed 
their rate of living first, and the farm is expected to 
support their expenditure at whatever figure they choose 
to fix. This is utterly unreasonable. 

An old gentleman once told me that a friend of his 
found that farming did not pay. Having the idea 
of a revenue account in my mind, I inquired how his 
friend knew that the farm did not pay. The answer 
was supposed to be conclusive :—‘‘ By his bank-book, 
of course.” So that if this gentleman-farmer had lost 


money at (say) billiards, and had, like. Miss Kil- 
mansegg’s husband, ‘‘ overdrawn his badger ” ergo, the . 
farm did not pay.—Yours, &c. A. T. 


REVIEWS. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


‘* Democracy and Liberty.” By William Edward 
Hartpole Lecky. London, New York, and Bombay : 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1896. 


HE historian, however eminent, who chooses for 
his theme ‘“‘ Democracy and Liberty ” deliberately 
debars himself from the excitement of saying anything 
new. Maine has written on Democracy, and Mill on 
Liberty ; and those two authors had a knack of ex- 
hausting the subjects which they handled. Bagehot, 
too, though his work on the English Constitution was 
written before the Reform Bill of 1867, and though his 
introduction to the second edition was written as long 
ago as 1872, has said, with inimitable humour and pene- 
tration, pretty nearly everything that educated men 
think about modern Democracy. It was a bold ex- 
periment on Mr. Lecky’s part to risk his great repu- 
tation by sallying forth into such well-explored regions 
as Democracy and Liberty. But authors, like other 
folk, have their day, and a very short day it is, in the 
scuffle of modern life. We are afraid that many people 
do not now read Mill or Bagehot, though Maine’s 
Essays will doubtless hold their own for some time 
owing to their charming brevity and clearness. Had 
Mr. Lecky, therefore, merely repeated the conclusions 
at which his predecessors arrived, his name and position 
would have secured instant access for a large body of 
truth to the mind of the rising generation. But Mr. 
Lecky has done more than this. He has re-stated and 
insisted on truths whose familiarity was beginning to 
blunt their force, with a wealth of modern instances 
that makes his work a valuable contribution to the 
ee of history. Frankly, we cannot say that 
r. Lecky adds anything to the indictment of Democracy 
drawn by Burke and Maine. Nor is his style an improve- 
ment upon that of either of those illustrious writers. Mr. 
Lecky is as detailed as Burke without the orator’s stimu- 
lating imagery ; and he omits to sum up his conclusions 
with the impressive conciseness and lucidity of Maine. In 
the main counts of that indictment we of course concur ; 
and we are grateful to Mr. Lecky for having so power- 
fully assisted to spread the light among his contem- 
poraries. But we wish that Mr. Lecky had occasionally 
practised the art of perspective. He is so conscien- 
tious that he treats truisms with as much respect 
as forgotten or recondite truths ; and very recent and 
universally admitted facts are proved with all the pre- 
cision of Nisi Prius. We all know, for instance, that 
American democracy is corrupt, and that the Americans 
do not mind it, and that French democracy is corrupt, 
and that the French do mind it. No man sufficiently 
well educated to read Mr. Lecky’s book would dream of 
debiting the American nation with the pranks of 
American politicians. Have we not read Mr. Bryce’s 
book on American politics? Yet all these hackneyed 
accusations against the politicians of France and 
the United States are set forth with an elaboration 
as cautious and not so amusing as Gibbon’s attack 
upon the early Christians. On the other hand, we 
cannot agree with all Mr. Lecky’s charges against 
the men and institutions of to-day. Some of them, we 
think, are not warranted by the facts; others have 
obviously been formulated in the closet upon the second- 
hand evidence of newspapers, and will probably be 
withdrawn or modified after actual contact with the 
realities of politics. 

The theory of Democracy—that poverty and ignorance 
should rule property and intelligence—has, of course, 
long been perceived by educated men to be ridiculous. 
Were the theory practised, modern democracies would, 
before now, have come to irretrievable grief. If the 


directors of a great trading or financial corporation 


were suddenly to throw open the door of the board- 
room, and, calling in the porters, packers, carmen, and 
clerks, to place alternative policies before them, and 
invite them to decide by their votes which should be 
adopted, the concern in question would shortly be 
handed over to the Official Receiver. Yet this is 


precisely what, in theory, is done by a democratic 
Constitution. The British Empire has been saved by 
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the superiority of its practice to its theory. Every- 
body who has taken any actual part in politics is aware 
that the poor and the ignorant are conscious of their 
defects, and that they allow themselves to be guided 
by their betters to an extent which is not realized by 
that ‘‘ fugitive and cloister’d” philosophy ‘‘ that never 
sallies out and sees her adversary.” It is quite extra- 
ordinary to watch in an election how eager voters are 
to follow those just above them in the social scale. If 
the theory of Democracy were ever to be put in prac- 
tice, then nothing that Mr. Lecky has said, by way of 
warning or of scorn, is a bit too strong. 

We deny altogether the decline in the character and 
efficiency of the House of Commons to which Mr. 
Lecky so often returns in his first volume. The years 
between 1832 and 1867 may truly be described as the 
palmy period in the history of the House of Commons, 
in the sense that Parliamentary oratory reached a higher 
level than at any preceding or subsequent time. Peel, 
Stanley, Sheil, O’Connell, Macaulay, Bright, Gladstone, 
and Disraeli make up a constellation of orators which 
for size and brilliancy has never been equalled before 
or since. Indeed, now that Mr. Gladstone has retired, 
and Mr. Plunket has been made a peer, oratory has 
disappeared from the House of Commons, where it 
may some day be revived by Mr. Asquith, but where at 
present it is replaced by the debating of Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain. The suffrage, however, has no more 
to do with the rise or fall of the art of oratory than it 
has to do with the rise or fall of the art of poetry. The 
literary or artistic success or failure of a particular age 
is a matter of accident. The Athenian democracy pro- 
duced the greatest orators of antiquity ; and the British 
democracy will again produce speakers like Bright and 
Gladstone. But apply to the existing House of 
Commons Mr. Lecky’s tests of decorum, intelligence, 
and integrity, and it will compare favourably with the 
Parliaments of the last century or of fifty years ago. 
With regard to decorum, we read that when Burke was 
speaking, members used to lie at full length on the 


benches in their long riding-boots, eating oranges. 


and cracking nuts, and at last making such a 
noise that Burke stopped and complained of ‘the 
yelping of a parcel of boys.” During the debates on 
the first Reform Bill Macaulay and others have de- 
scribed the violent scenes that took place. ‘‘ The scene 
on Tuesday night beggars description. . . . Towards 
eight in the morning the Speaker was almost fainting. 
Since Tuesday the Tories have been rather cowed. But 
their demeanour, though less outrageous than at the 
beginning of the week, indicates what would in any 
other time be called extreme violence. I have not been 
once in bed till three in the morning since last Sunday.” 
These sentences are taken from a letter to his sister by 
Macaulay, dated 15 July, 1831. There have been 
rowdy Irish nights during the last ten years, but 
nothing worse than in the old days. As for the honour 
and character of the democratic House of Commons, 
we will compare it with the standard of the last century 
and that of fifty years ago. Take the period when 
Great Britain was governed by the ‘‘ great Revolution 
families,” and when the House of Commons was filled 
by the relations or nominees of that Whig aristo- 
cracy whom Mr. Lecky admires so much. Will Mr. 
Lecky maintain that a House of Commons managed 
by Bubb Dodington or Henry Fox was superior in 
integrity to the present Chamber? ‘‘ Money flowed 
like water,” writes Sir George Trevelyan of Lord 
Bute’s Ministry, ‘‘and any honourable member who 
was too proud to pocket a banknote had almost 
unlimited choice as to the form of bargain under 
which he preferred to sell himself.” Or take the time of 
the railway mania, fifty years ago, when Hudson, the 
railway king, was supreme. There can be no doubt 
that there was a great deal of indirect corruption of 
members of Parliament in the forties, not by money, but 
by shares and stock, in order to secure the passing of 
Railway Bills. There was also an enormous deal of 
jobbery perpetrated by Railway Bill committees with 
regard to the compensation for lands compulsorily 
acquired. And yet all these things were done in Mr. 
Lecky’s ‘‘ palmy period” of Parliamentary government. 
If Mr. Lecky will look around him, and make friends 
on the benches where he now sits, he will find a large 
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number of young men, well educated, well born, and 
keenly interested in the serious problems of politics. 
We assert, in opposition to Mr. Lecky, that the average 
level of brains, character, and good-breeding was never 
higher than it is in the present House of Commons ; 
and we are sure that a year hence Mr. Lecky will agree 
with us. 

The subject of Second Chambers is a large one. Mr. 
Lecky is in favour of strengthening the House of Lords, 
by getting the whole body of English peers to elect 
80 or 100 representatives, as the Scotch and Irish peers 
do now, and by adding as life peers the great officials 
and distinguished men nominated by the Crown. To 
the proposal to infuse an elective element into the Upper 
House by allowing the colonies and the municipal 
bodies to choose representatives Mr. Lecky gives a 
cold and hesitating welcome. 

In his second volume Mr. Lecky ranges up and down 
the whole gamut of modern civilization. Sacerdotal- 
ism, the alliance between Catholicism and Socialism, 
the drink question, the Sunday question, marriage and 
divorce, Socialism, Labour questions, and female 
suffrage, all these sides of life are discussed at great 
length in relation to Democracy. We are bound to say 
that Mr. Lecky is more apt to give ten pages to an idea 
than ten ideas to a page. We have a laborious 
compilation and comparison of current doctrines and 
accepted facts. But we search in vain for an original 
reflection, or even an old conclusion put in a fresh and 
striking way. Mr. Lecky refutes the fallacies of 
Lassalle, Marx, and Henry George, which is not very 
difficult, but he does so in a less telling way than Mr. 
W. H. Mallock. We except from the above criticism 
Mr. Lecky’s remark that the legal toleration of dis- 
honest doctrines is one thing and their social and poli- 
tical toleration another. Our laxity in tolerating the 
advocacy of plain theft is deplorable. The advo- 
cates of female enfranchisement will welcome Mr. 
Lecky’s last chapter, which seems, however, to be 
founded on a misapprehension. Not property, but 
occupation, would be the basis of the woman’s, as of the 
man’s, vote. As a book of reference these volumes will 
be most useful to political writers and speakers. But 
our gratitude to Mr. Lecky is rather as a guardian of 
our interests than as a guide of our ideas. 


STORIES OF THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


‘* The Ebbing of the Tide.” By Louis Becke. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 


It is a good many years since Mr. Bret Harte 
discovered in the diggers of the Western States a 
vein of fresh material for fiction, and first used the short 
story, strong in its concentration and directness, as an 
instrument ; since, in ‘‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp” 
and ‘‘ The Outcasts of Potter Flat,” his masculine genius 
touched its high-water mark of achievement, and save 
once, when the author of ‘‘ Eatin’ Crow” and ‘‘ The 
Best Man in Garotte ” showed that one man in England 
has the power, if he had the will, to dispute Mr. Bret 
Harte’s supremacy, the Homer of Californian mining 
life has reigned alone as master of the short story deal- 
ing with Western American life. Of course for Indian 
subjects we have an English storyteller who has, with 
wonderful completeness, made the life of the natives, as 
well as the life of the British soldier, his own, and is at 
the same time a brilliant and painstaking craftsman. 
Considerable as is the merit of Mr. Kipling’s revelation 
of the English soldier in his Indian environment, clever 
as are such sketches of Anglo-Indian life as ‘‘ The 
Story of the Gadsbys,” he is, we think, at his highest 
as a writer of the short story, in his tales of native life 
where the intruding Englishman is the means by which 
the veil is lifted from the mysterious inner life of the 
East. The fire and vigour of Mr. Kipling’s inspiration, 
the continuous efforts to get nearer artistic perfection 
which have brought forth such admirable results as 
‘Without Benefit of Clergy” and “‘ Beyond the Pale,” 
are approached only at a distance in Mr. Louis Becke’s 
new volume. But if Mr. Becke cannot rival the crafts- 


manship of Mr. Kipling at his best, his successes in 
dealing with the life of the South Sea Islanders are not 
unworthy of being compared with the average level of 
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Mr. Kipling’s Indian stories ; and the dazzling novelty 
of the primitive Pacific island life charms the reader 
so strongly that one would like to start forthwith in a 

arling schooner for Pacific atolls and lagoons, expect- 
ing to rediscover a primitive Garden of Eden in which 
individual and social life are reduced to the very simplest 
elements. The natural man and, in particular, the natural 
woman are seen and painted by Mr. Becke with sym- 
pathy and fidelity, and this strange life appeals to us 
and stirs our curiosity till it becomes almost insatiable, 
and the chief charge that holds against Mr. Becke is 
that he has not given us more. Very different from 
the impression received from Thoreau’s laborious and 
self-conscious return to nature is the impression we get 
from an entry into the primitive, but by no means sinless 
or unexciting, life of these strange Gardens of Eden, 
these coral islets set in spaces of summer sea. The 
contact of the sophisticated European and the simple 
native, the experiences of the beachcombers and traders, 
of the adventurers scattered through these little-visited 
groups of islands and accommodating themselves easily 
to the manners and customs of native life, form the 
subject matter in the main of Mr. Becke’s short stories. 

Mr. Becke has considerable realistic observation and 
more than common descriptive powers, but he never 
allows these to interfere with his development of a 
story. He gives the environment with a few vigorous 
and graphic strokes, and then concentrates himself 
upon the human documents, dusky or white, which 
he proposes to translate, and generally does translate, 
for his readers. Life in the South Sea Islands seems 
long ago to have attained the ideal of the naughty 
philosopher of ‘‘ Hilltoppia.”. The freedom of morals 
and the attitude of the beautiful native women should 
delight the sage and discreet author of ‘‘ The Woman 
Who Did.” On the palm-clad islands of the North 
Pacific the women are all, seemingly, women who do, 
and the consequences may be recommended to the study 
of the advocates and disciples of the New Hedonism. 
Mr. Cook might conduct, and Mr. Grant Allen lead 
forth, with great advantage to society at home, a band 
of Hilltop philosophers, discontented with the rigidity 
of moral law in England, and let them see for them- 
selves the life of their Polynesian or Melanesian 
exemplars ; and we venture to predict that the New 
Hedonism would be less noisy and its supporters less 
numerous after that salutary experience. The collec- 
tion of stories opens with ‘‘ Luliban of the Pool,” a 
story of treachery and love in native life near Ponape, 
in the North Pacific. A more attractive tale is ‘‘ Ninia,” 
of which the scene is laid at first in Pingelap, after- 
wards in Takai, one of the Caroline Islands, to the 
north of New Guinea. How, after Sralik the chief 
had dismissed the Christian missionaries, the simple 
trust in the Christ-God came to Ninia and her 
mother, is told with simplicity and power. In ‘At 
a Kava Drinking ” we have the natives represented in 
a favourable light as faithful to a wandering beach- 
comber who had won their hearts even in the teeth of 
the threatened vengeance of their chief. The ground 
of the chief Tuialo’s quarrel with the white man Tuifana 
is the coveted possession of a new double-barrel gun 
which the white man refuses to give up to Tuialo. The 
chief with his clubmen comes in the night, and his 
native friends offer up their lives for the white man, 


and die, as the event proves, in vain. ‘‘ Kennedy 
the Boatsteerer” is a story of the Ellice group, about 
six or seven hundred miles from Samoa. ennedy had 


committed manslaughter years before, and had found 
an asylum on the islands, and become an important 
figure in the native life. His native wife was dead, and 
he was madly anxious to fill her place with a tall grace- 
ful girl called Laumanu ; but she was /aéu to a Nuitao 
chief—that is, she had been betrothed—but the Nuitao 
man was sixty miles away on his own island, and no one 
knew when he would claim his wife. ‘‘ Laumanu is 
tabu and death walks behind her.” This was the 
verdict of native society; but the New Englander deter- 
mined to fly with the girl to a whaleship whose captain 
agreed to put him ashore in the Carolines for a round 
sum. The ending of this, as of many other stories, is . 
tragic, and the treatment is as concise and vigorous as 

any one could desire. The love relations of white men 

with the beautiful brown women of the islands supplies — 
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a veritable treasure-trove of romantic subject matter. 
The white men, it must be admitted, act not uncom- 
monly like the brutes they are. The worst, perhaps, is 
Chaplin, in ‘‘A Dead Loss,” the ‘“ blackbirding ” 
captain of a trading vessel which called at an island in 
the South-West Pacific, where Chaplin wins the affec- 
tions of the beautiful wife of the resident trader, buys 
her from her husband for a hundred pounds, and takes 
her with him osterisibly as his wife, really to sell at 
a big profit in Honolulu. When the girl discovers 
his treachery, she jumps overboard. ‘‘A sad end to 
the poor girl’s life,” said the supercargo. ‘‘ Yes,” 
says Chaplin, ‘‘a sad end to my lovely five hundred 
dollars.” 

The bitterness with which the white man’s treat- 
ment of half-caste girls is sometimes regarded by their 
male relatives comes out in ‘‘ Hickson: a half-caste,” 
while a plot which shows the perfectly unsentimental 
relations of native wives and white husbands is the 
subject of ‘‘ The Best Asset in a Fool’s Estate.” ‘‘ At 
the Ebbing of the Tide” is a not very remarkable 
variation of the story of ‘‘ The Bride of Lammermoor,” 
but the study of a long-nursed revenge in ‘‘ A Boating 
Party of Two,” and the tragic Nemesis which brings 
about the dénouement of ‘‘ Deschard of Oneaka,” contain 
strong and vivid work. ‘‘ Baldwin’s Loisé,” like Mr. 
Kipling’s ‘‘ Lispeth,” is a fresh and living study of an 
old theme—the strength of the savage blood, in spite of 
a civilized education, to draw a half-caste woman back 
to the old free savage life—and the change is at least 
made probable by which the conventional Miss Lambert 
is transformed into the impetuous beach-girl Loisé. 
‘* Lupton’s Guest ” is a memory of the Eastern Pacific, 
in which mystery and magic, like the mystery and 
magic which play so large a part in some of Mr. 
Kipling’s Indian stories, are treated with considerable 
skill. Mdrurea, an island in the Eastern Pacific, is the 
scene, and a mysterious white stranger the centre, of 
the magic ; while a native ‘‘ soul-catcher ” is the worker 
of the grim Kanaka wizardry. For the details of the 
story we must refer our readers to Mr. Becke’s fasci- 
nating pages. 

There is a vein of ruthless cynicism in ‘‘ An Honour 
to the Service,” in ‘‘In Noumea,” and in ‘‘ Nell of 
Mulliner’s Camp,” which forsakes the islands for the 
mainland of North Queensland. 

The stories, as a whole, leave less the impression of 
works of art than of simple and uncoloured sketches 
and reminiscences of life among the islanders of the 
Pacific—sketches in which the writer sets down what 
he has seen and heard without, as a rule, doing much 
to subject his materials to the shaping spirit of imagina- 
tion. Mr. Becke has excited the curiosity of his readers, 
but by no means satisfied it. He has introduced them 
to the life of these summer isles of Eden, of these 
Polynesian Adams and Eves ; but he has not told them 
one-half of what they want to know. Mr. Becke has 
not, indeed, Mr. Kipling’s trick of satisfying our curiosity 
just enough to effectually awake it, and then abruptly 
closing the banquet-hall in the face of ravening 
readers. He has not Mr. Kipling’s large vocabulary, 
nor his vivid and picturesque style ; but he has certainly 
- a fresh and interesting world, full of real men and 
women, a world of primitive life and primitive passions, 
to introduce us to. The stories in ‘‘ The Ebbing of the 
Tide” are a series of windows through which we 
look into a new world, where every prospect pleases, 
and where the men and women, if often vile, are seldom 
or never uninteresting. 


JOAN THE MAID. 


** Joan the Maid.” 
Skrine, Warden of Glenalmond. 
millan & Co. 1896. 


M R. J. H. SKRINE is already favourably known as 

a scholarly and skilful writer of verse, and the 
volume before us will unquestionably enhance his 
reputation. There is something, after all, in a noble 
subject, face the grovelling school of critics and verse 
writers who think no subject deserves treatment unless 
it is dirty : and in the subject of his dramatic romance— 
for it is not exactly a drama—Mr. Skrine has taken the 


A Dramatic Romance by John H. 
London : Mac- 
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very noblest figure supplied by authentic history, the 

asant girl who, at seventeen, not only unhelped, but 

indered by circumstances and men, began the great 
work of rescuing her native land from a foreign enemy, 
and before she was nineteen had set on foot the welding 
of a congeries of selfish little states or robber bands into 
anation. The great mass of authentic evidence for which 
we have to thank the labours of M. Jules Quicherat, 
who collected and edited in five volumes all the available 
documents, has made the Maiden Champion of France 
a real and intelligible woman, a realization of the 
highest and noblest womanhood, combined with extra- 
ordinary ability, which easily surpasses the finest 
creations of the human imagination. Stranger than 
fiction, indeed, is her career as laid bare in that mass 
of documentary evidence which is open to all who 
will go to M. Jules Quicherat’s work. It is not only 
that the peasant girl showed from the first a springing 
valour that put heart into the dispirited French army 
at a time when five Frenchmen were barely con- 
sidered a match for one Englishman, but soon after 
her victorious career began it was plain to the eyes of 
her contemporaries that she was marvellously expert in 
war—with the lance and in the massing of an army ; 
in arraying battle, and even in the management of 
artillery—‘‘ farsighted and prudent as if she had been 
a captain of thirty years’ standing.” The English of 
course ascribed her extraordinary abilities to witchcraft, 
and the French themselves seem to have been but little 
more wise in their views. 

The fact seems to have been that Joan was a born 
captain and leader of men, and combined these qualities 
—a very rare combination—with a deep and serious 
piety, and a thoughtfulness, gentleness, and sweetness 
which make her, while an equal of any man in courage 
and resource, fall in no way short of the highest ideal 
that, thanks to Christianity, the modern world has 
found, of perfect womanhood. Wordsworth’s well- 
known lines apply to the patriot Maid of France much 
more truly and closely than to the person of whom 
they were written; for we know no female figure, 
either in fiction or in actual history, that altogether 
equals this noble woman-— brave, resolute, resourceful, 
and at the same time unselfish, pitiful, generous, 
and pure. In her the world will find the most com- 

lete realization of the highest ideals, and that, too, 
in the darkness of the Middle Ages; and we cannot 
but mark the fact that she combines in a remark- 
able and almost unique way the usually separate 
ideals of manhood and womanhood, which demand 
courage and force from the man, and purity and com- 
passion from the woman, but both sets of qualities 
from neither. 

Strange to say, this wonderful and admirable example 
of humanity at its highest has received very bad treat- 
ment at the hands of the poets of her own country as of 
our own. The first part of ‘‘ Henry VI.” is in this 
respect only less disgraceful than the vile mockery of 
Voltaire, and Southey’s poem is better in intention than 
in execution ; while Mr. Skrine’s tribute to the memory 
of this greatest of women isa very inadequate make- 
weight on the right side of the balance. Strange to 
say, no woman writer has felt drawn by the magnetism 
of admiration for this dazzling figure, and it has been 
left to men to celebrate as yet, with more goodwill than 
success, the most heroic figure the gallery of the ages 
has to show. 

Mr. Skrine, as his dedication and prefatory note plainly 
show, approaches his subject in a proper spirit. He 
recognizes the unique greatness of Joan, and he aims 
at being true to history even in its detail. The part 
played by Raimond, if not exactly historical, is, at any 
rate, successful in enabling Mr. Skrine to show the 
influence of his heroine on a young man thrown by 
circumstances into her company, and elevated by the 
purifying influence of a love out of which all that is 
earthly and selfish is burned away by the society of the 
high-souled Maid herself. 

Mr. Skrine’s prologue is, we think, superfluous. The 
play properly begins in the first scene of the first act, in 
the hall of the Castle of Chinon, where Joan wins the 
confidence of the Dauphin Charles by that insight into 
character and spiritual experience which by common 
consent she possessed in a remarkable degree. Mr. 
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Skrine finds the task of realizing and giving expression 
to his wonderful heroine a good deal beyond his 
strength. He is far happier when he puts a descrip- 
tion of her bearing and her doings into the mouths 
of some of his subsidiary characters. Here is what 

a French knight, Sir Jamet, has to say to a Breton 

soldier who questions a woman's fitness to lead in 

war :— 
then I would 

Ye had seen her on the muster-field of Blois, 

With what a seat she rode her destrier out, 

Coal-black and tall and hot, Alengon’s gift, | 

And prouder than to bear a prince: for he, 

When one brought forth her banner, and she reached 

To take it, and he saw that first of beams 

Fan the gold broideries into sparks, and set 

The lilies tossing on the dimpling white, 

Upright he reared and wheeled and gambolled from it, 

So riotously, we feared. But she, with never 

A shake in the clear voice, said, ‘Turn me there 

The flag-beam, let him look upon his God.’ 

O, had ye seen her take it, had ye seen 

The shining of her face! ’Fore Christ I know not 

What angels be, yet if God bade one go 

To war for holy France, an angel’s face 

Could light but with her gladness— ° ° 

° ° ‘ Round she reined him there 

And shook the pole and swung the folds abroad, 

Crying, ‘ The banner of France, the banner of Christ :’ 

And pricked him to career : And down the host, 

The steely-billowy seas of armoured heads 

Went onward bounding, as a barque that strains 

Across a racing seaway, dips and rears 

Its snowy pillar of sail ; for o’er the Maid 

That shining banner of the weal of France, 

Lifting and dipped and lifting, seemed to blow 

Filled with our blasts of shouting : and dropped at last, 

Pausing, to drape her sunbright side and kiss 

The flushed girl-cheek and bright locks bare of helm, 

And glory of her raptured maidenhood.” 

This is flexible and nervous blank verse, unmistakably 

showing the influence of Tennyson, but in a descriptive 

passage by no means the worse for that. Did space permit 
we would like to quote Joan’s talk with the little children 
on the steps of the church, which brings out very well 
how free from ambition was her patriotic enthusiasm, 
and how simplicity and sweetness were combined in her 
with courage and fire. The foil to the pure white radi- 
ance of the patriot Maid is supplied by the base jealousy 
and underhand intrigue of La Tremouille, who is painted 
at last as black as history appears to warrant. His 
secret opposition to Joan and his plot to overthrow 
her give life and verisimilitude to the development 
of the dramatic close. Mr. Skrine does not hesi- 
tate to make the capture of the Maid the result 
of a deliberate plot to betray her; as he has already 
not hesitated to explain her failure before Paris 
as the result of the interference of officers whose 
action was directed by La Tremouille. Certainly 

Mr. Skrine’s view, if not exactly proved by historical 

evidence, is in accord with the general trend of 

what we know, and gives unity and meaning to 
events. 

The battle of Pathay is thus excellently, and with 
close adherence to historical detail, described by 
Raimond, who brings the news to the Dauphin 
Charles :— 

** My Lord, when news was brought us how Fastolfe, 
Long dreaded, ranged by Talbot's side at last, 
Re-forcing him from England, doubts had we 
If we might hold our winnings ; but the Maid 
Flashed out a ‘God be thanked, we have them all ; 
Look that your spurs be sharp,’ and when we stared, 
Asking her meaning, ‘ Sooth to hunt the fliers !’ 

So swept us on to battle.” 

The historical episode of the stag drawing the attention 

of the ambushed English bowmen, and disclosing their 

presence, is well treated, though Aa/a/i is surely a 

French, not an English, cry of venery :— 

** Hot we came 

Ere they could crown a rise or plant a stake, 

And rolled their archery in an instant wreck 

Down on their startled pikes, and swept the twain, 
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A groaning, helpless welter of huddled arms, 
Back, back, and into fragments. There I saw 
Heaving upon the rear-ward eddying war 
Grim Talbot, with a halfscore spears at back, 
Wheel his big sorrel, as were’t a barque, to ride 
The wave down of our horsemen ; but the wave 
Rode him down and went over.” 
The anointing of Charles as king at Rheims, the failure 
of Joan before Paris, are finely and skilfully described in 
the scenes that deal with them, and finally Joan's capture 
by the Burgundians through Flavy’s treachery at Com- 
piégne, when, whether by treachery or misadventure, 
she was undoubtedly shut out by the French in the 
city, and left a prisoner in the hands of her enemies. 
The trial at Rouen, and the dauntless attitude of Joan 
in the presence of her relentless foes, are well given ; 
but we doubt the verisimilitude of putting into Joan's 
mouth distinctions between the Church on earth and the 
Church in Heaven. Again, the talk with Raimond, 
when she speaks of marriage in Heaven, does not ring 
true at all, and is essentially modern. The martyrdom 
of the Maid is brought before the reader by the usual 
device of description, and the Minstrel plays the part of 
the Messenger in the Greek drama, and tells the fiery 
death that closed that high career. 
‘* Then from the furnace heart a cry went out, 
Scarce louder than a sob, but shook the ranks 
With mastery like a trumpet ; ‘God, my life, 
The voice was thine, the voice was thine, the voice 
Hath not betrayed me.’ And the cry went out, 
And beats on all the walls of all the world, 
And none will silence it for evermore.” 
Mr. Skrine is not a great poet, and “Joan the Maid” 
is not a great work of art; but his book is unquestion- 
ably a careful and highly meritorious study in historical 
drama (if we may call it so), written in scholarly and 
vigorous blank verse, and remarkable for its thorough- 
ness of realization, its absence of padding, and its 
unity of effect. Mr. Skrine has felt the charm of his 
subject, and it has lifted him to a higher measure of 
success than his previous work had prepared us to 
expect. It may be added that the songs are far inferior 
to the blank verse ; but in truth song writers, since 
Tennyson and Christine Rossetti, we have none. 


OUTDOOR LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


**Outdoor Life in England.” By Arthur T. Fisher 
(late 21st Hussars). London: Bentley & Son. 


1896. 

M R. FISHER isa delightful guide and companion in 
the woods and fields, for he is an enthusiastic 
naturalist, an intelligent botanist, and a good all-round 
sportsman. Moreover, he is not only a close observer 
himself, but he hasall the facts and theories of the standard 
authorities at his finger ends. His classification of genera 
and species is exhaustive, and for practical purposes he 
might well have omitted varieties that are now almost 
extinct, or migrants which are the rarest possible 
visitors. His field wanderings have betrayed him into 
desultory ways ; and although the chapters are methodi- 
cally arranged he never hesitates over a digression and 
not unfrequently repeats himself. But having said all 
that can be said in the way of fault-finding, we repeat 
that we have found his volume charming. We have 
— much interesting information from it, and look 
orward to dipping into it again and again. Naturally, 
Mr. Fisher makes his moan over the extermination of 
many of our most beautiful and interesting birds, and 
bewails the stupidity or prejudice of the average 
keeper, who kills down harmless or useful creatures 
as vermin. He calls attention to the arbitrary lines 
that have been drawn in the Act for the preservation of 
wild birds and their eggs in the breeding-season. 
It is hard to see why some birds should have 
been singled out for protection, whereas others are left 
to the tender mercies of each idle loafer, and truly the 
mercies of the loafer are cruel. That the bustard has 
almost disappeared is but natural : its bulk and plumage 
made it a noble prize, and besides there is a deal of eat- 
ing in it. Were an ostrich to appear on Salisbury Plain, 
the whole gunning fosse comitatus of the county would turn 
out in pursuit. And the quaint-looking and melancholy 
bittern has been going the way of the bustard : seldom 
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is its solemn boom now to be heard from the reed-beds 
and marshes of the Fen Country. It is even more aggra- 
vating to hear of the ruthless war waged against the 
kingfisher : although it is somewhat reassuring to know 
they are still so common, when we are told of between 
thirty and forty murdered in one season on a single stream 
in Oxfordshire. Of course the blame for that is to be 
laid on the atrocious fashion of sporting bright-feathered 
birds in feminine hats, which is spreading havoc among 
the hosts of humming-birds on the Amazon and Orinoco. 
A still hardercase is the proscription of the beautiful 
and entertaining woodpecker. He does his best to save 
decaying timber, by ridding the bark of noxious insects, 
and in return he is sentenced for eating the wood and 
sapping the trees. As absurd is the fancy which 
hangs up owls by the score on the end of the 
barn, for the owls are the farmer’s indefatigable 
auxiliaries in killing down the mice which infest his 
wheat-ricks ; and in nailing the graceful kestrel 
to ‘‘the keeper’s tree”; for the kestrel feeds almost 
entirely on beetles and hurtful insects. But to the 
ordinary keeper or trapper a hawk is a hawk ; and as 
his dull sense of duty disregards the sentimental, it is 
vain to put in a word for the sparrowhawk, which, tiny 
though it be, is undoubtedly mischievous; or in the 
furthest north for the noble peregrine, which takes toll 
rather of the superfluous seafowl and of the swarming 
mountain hares than of ptarmigan or grouse. Even 
with hardened criminals some plea of compensation 
may generally be made out: the very stoats and weasels 
are as partial to rats and mice as to leverets or rabbits. 
But there is absolutely nothing to be said for the 
magpies and jays, except that they go gaily attired, 
and are amusingly impudent. Moreover, like the crows 
of divers species, all thieves and murderers by habit 
and repute, they are well able to take care of them- 
selves. The raven, as he is more powerful, was more 
dangerous : nothing that is feeble or ailing comes amiss 
to him, from a dying man to a sickly sheep: yet never 
common, he is now nearly extinct, and we are greatly 
inclined to regret him. His ominous croak was in 
sinister keeping with the stern gloom and grandeur of 
the lonely glen in the Scottish Highlands, or of the 
gorge among the cliffs and tarns of the Lake Country. 
As for the rooks, Mr. Fisher lets those marauders 
off rather lightly. He merely says they are not 
immaculate as to egg-stealing. As a matter of fact, 
in the vicinity of a great rookery the life of the 
._pheasant-rearing keeper becomes a burden to him. 

alking the woods in the search for nests of the wild 
birds, his every step and action is watched by the rooks 
who follow ; when they see him stoop they understand 
it thoroughly, and when he goes back hoping to gather 
the full tale of eggs he will be lucky if he come on 
anything but scattered shells. We must make up our 
minds to the multiplication of rooks, for there seems to 
be no means of thinning their numbers effectually. 
Another bird which has increased amazingly, and which 
the farmers could well dispense with, is the wood- 
pigeon. It may be the great increase of fir plantations 
which give them cover and suitable nesting-places, but 
now they come on the fields in swarming flights like 
locusts, devouring grain and anything green. These 
fir woods should be all in favour of the nightjar, whose 
churring note sounds so harmoniously romantic in the 
dark as he takes his circling flight among the heather 
and the pine-stems. A beautiful and innocent bird he 
is, and still common enough, we are glad to say, even on 
the commons and heaths of the home counties. But the 
inveterate moth-hawker is condemned as a hawk, and 
the superstition which gave him the aéias of goat 
sucker has never yet died out among the rustics. Mr. 
Fisher is hard upon the eaters of larks. We confess it 
does sound barbarous to finish up dinner with half-a-dozen 
songsters served in bread-crumbs ; but really among the 
many larks netted in the season, the migrants are out of 
all proportion to the residents. As with the flights of 
quails that fall among the snares in Sicily or Calabria, 
after paying a generous tribute to the poulterers, there 
will always be left enough and to spare. In the same 
way, glad as we should be to see any rare species of 
visitor acclimated and domesticated, we are sure a good 
deal of nonsense is talked about the folly and barbarity 
_of those who bring a stranger to the birdstuffer. Should 
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you come across a bustard in Norfolk or a golden 
eagle in Hants, or the great snowy owl in the Aberdeen- 
shire sand hills, blown thither by a North Sea gale, you 
may be certain that if you do not shoot it, somebody 
else will. A mateless eagle or wild swan cannot set 
up a family, even if he were accorded the most sacred 
rights of sanctuary, nor will one pair of golden orioles 
colonize a county, as if they were guaranteed against 
death and disease, and had the fertility and tenacity of 
rabbits or rats. 

Talking’ of rats, Mr. Fisher has an _ interesting 
chapter on the great brown Norwegian rat, which, 
being supposed to have been brought over in Scandi- 
navian ships, has replaced the smaller black aboriginal. 
Unlike the ruthless Dane or Norse Vikings, who 
spared a remnant of the people they vanquished, the 
brown rat seems literally to have devoured the black, 
and a curious phenomenon it is. Unfortunately it is a 
case of the survival of the fittest, for the last comers, 
breeding monthly like maggots in a mouldy cheese, set 
all means of extirpation at defiance. But Mr. Fisher 
gives a useful hint as to how to shift your own burdens 
on to the shoulders of a neighbour. Knowing that 
nothing scared the rats more surely than ferreting, he 
collected the litter from his ferret hutches, thrust it into 
the holes, and then plugged them up. The result was a 
prompt and general clearance, and for two years nota 
rat returned to the tainted house. Four-footed vermin, 
from the fox, the otter, and the badger downwards, are 
all treated scientifically and popularly in turn. He has 
something to say on the vexed question of scent, and 
puts forward certain plausible theories founded on 
personal experience. Having lived long in North 
Wales, a land of lakes and streams, he has studied the 
habits of the skulking otter, still tolerably frequent, 
notwithstanding the angler’s enmity, even in rivers in 
the Midlands and South, where his presence is scarcely 
suspected. On shooting matters, Mr. Fisher’s views are 
sound, moderate, and rational. Like ourselves, he 
regrets the pleasant old days over the dogs, when the 
wheat-fields were not mown as smooth as a tennis-lawn. 
He takes no pleasure in inordinate slaughter at battues ; 
but of course he has no sympathy with the cockney 
critics who speak of the battue as an easy butchery of 
barndoor-fowls. On the contrary, he says there is 
nothing much more difficult to hit than a rocketing 
pheasant, and especially when a fresh breeze is blowing. 
In the first place, the distance is extremely deceptive, 
and in the next the pace is tremendous, and far faster 
than it appears to be. As to the distance to allow 
ahead when shooting at crossing birds, he gives 
excellent advice with considerable diffidence. We 
shall’ only add that he protests with righteous 
warmth of indignation against unnecessary cruelty 
in every shape, although by the laws of nature a 
certain amount of suffering is inseparable from field- 
sports in every form. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. 


‘Problems of the Far East.” By the Right Hon. 
George N. Curzon, M.P. Japan—Korea—China. 
A new and revised edition. Westminster: Archi- 
bald Constable & Co. 1896. 


[* his preface to this new and revised edition of his 
work Mr. Curzon claims legitimate credit for having 
foreseen the general course of events which have been 
brought about by the war between Chinaand Japan. The 
central theme of his first edition ‘‘ was the utter rotten- 
ness of the Chinese administration, and the certainty of 
military disaster in the case of conflict with a well-equip- 
d foe; the confident ambitions and swelling power of 
oung Japan ; the corrupt though picturesque imbecility 
of Korea; and the onerous responsibilities likely to be 
entailed upon Great Britain in the inevitable readjust- 
ment of Eastern Asia.” There were very few who at 
the time believed in the line taken by Mr. Curzon, and 
events have so thoroughly justified his anticipations that 
he is fully entitled to sound a note of triumph at the 
demonstrated correctness of his views. ; 
While, however, admitting the validity of his claims 
to prophetic insight, we do not quite agree with his 
description in the new portion of his work of the 
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causes which led up to the war. He considers that the 
war was inevitable because three centuries ago a 
Japanese army was driven out of Korea by the Chinese, 
and he is of opinion that the spirit of revenge which 
had been simmering ever since suddenly boiled over 
in 1894. He further throws ridicule on the professions 
of the Japanese that the main object of the war was to 
introduce necessary reforms into Korea. A juster view 
of the position ante bellum is, as Mr. Curzon partly 
admits elsewhere, that the Japanese efforts to introduce 
reforms into the peninsula were actuated by a dread lest 
Russia, taking advantage of the disturbed condition of the 
country, should cross the stream which forms the boun- 
dary between it and Eastern Siberia, and should march 
southwards to possess herself of one or more of the 
Korean ports which are open to navigation all the year 
round. With this prospect before them, Japanese 
statesmen desired so to strengthen Korea by intro- 
ducing reforms into her administration as to constitute 
her a buffer State against the Colossus of the North. 
Mr. Curzon describes the efforts made by the Japanese 
in this direction, some of which were confessedly ill- 
advised, and he scarcely restrains a chuckle of delight at 
the failure of their attempt. He admits that, had the 
Japanese had a free hand, they might have accom- 
plished their self-imposed task; but he fails to give 
sufficient weight to the opposing forces with which 
they were compelled to contend. It is well known that, 
speaking generally, the Koreans were averse to re- 
form. This is the more remarkable, since a more 
downtrodden race does not exist on the face of the 
globe. For centuries they have suffered oppression, 
tyranny, and wrong at the hands of their officials, until 
all sense of independence has been stamped out of them. 
Self-interest, however, is as powerful a motive with 
them as with most people, and the advantages which 
they would have derived from the reforms proposed by 
the Japanese would, as time went on, have reconciled 
them to the changes. But more potent for evil than 
the stolid indifference of the people were the political in- 
trigues which had for their end the preservation of a weak 
and corrupt Korea. The Chinese conspiracies, aided and 
abetted by the Russians, counterbalanced the strenuous 
efforts of the Japanese. Mr. Curzon states that the 
Japanese made mistakes in their attempt to regenerate 
the Koreans; and no doubt they did so; but even if 
these had never been committed, the thwarting in- 
fluences which were brought to bear against them must 
still have rendered their efforts futile. For a time it 
almost seemed as though the alternative was a war 
with Russia. Happily more pacific counsels prevailed, 
and it is probable that before long an_ international 
respons will be arrived at by which the neutrality of 
orea will, ostensibly at least, be secured. 

While fully admitting the efficient manner in which 
the Japanese army was placed in the field and the 
campaign was conducted, Mr. Curzon makes some 
just remarks on the danger to Japan of the unreasoning 
panegyrics of its admirers; and we quite agree with 
him in considering that the fact that the Japanese were 
in every engagement successful against the Chinese is 
no positive evidence that they would be able to hold 
their own with a European foe. But Japan has no 
warlike dreams. As Mr. Curzon points out, she 
desires to become the Britain of the East, and her first 
ambition is so to develop her trade as to justify the 
comparison. Already she has made vast steps in this 
direction, and the time must come when the factories of 
Tokio and Osaka will doubtless prove formidable rivals 
to the mills and workshops of Manchester and Leeds. 
But that time is not yet, and many springs may come 
and go before the result of Japanese enterprise and 
industry will to any serious extent affect British trade 
in the East. 

It is satisfactory to find that on the subject of 
opening up new markets for British commerce the 

nder-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs holds 
sound and progressive views ; and it is encouraging to 
note that during his tenure of office an arrangement 
has been arrived at for opening the Canton West River 
to trade. This step is a matter for congratulation, and 
we trust that the new order of things lately foreshadowed 


in China will lead to other, and equally important, addi- 


tions to our treaty privileges. 
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FICTION. 


‘*The Paying Guest.” By George Gissing London: 
Cassell & Co. 1895. 


HERE is Mr. Gissing at his best, dealing with the 
middle-class material he knows so intimately, 
and in a form neither too brief for the development of 
character nor too lengthy for the subtle expression of 
his subtle insight to grow tedious. The paying guest 
is a young person, ‘‘not quite the lady,” who has 
quarrelled with her stepfather and half-sister at home ; 
and the genteel entertainers are the Mumfords of Sutton. 
They are thoroughly nice people are the Mumfords, and 
they know the Kirby Simpsons of West Kensington 
and Mrs. Hollings of Highgate ; and, indeed, quite a lot 
of good people. Then there are the Fentimans—‘“ nice 
people ; a trifle sober, perhaps, and not in conspicuously 
flourishing circumstances ; but perfectly presentable.” 
The Mumfords live at Sutton, ‘‘ the remoteness of their 
friends favoured economy ; they could easily decline invi- 
tations, and need not often issue them. They had a valid 
excuse for avoiding public entertainments—an expense 
so often imposed by mere fashion.” What a delightful 
analysis of the entire genteel spirit that last phrase 
implies! And they kept three servants to minister 
to their dignity, although entertainments were be- 
yond their means. In the remote future, when 
Mr. Gissing’s apotheosis is accomplished, learned 
commentators will shake their heads over the text, well 
nigh incapable, in those more rational times, of under- 
standing how these two people with their one child could 
be so extravagantly impecunious. Yet we, in this less 
happy age know how true it is. In and about London 
there must be tens of thousands of Mumfords, living 
their stiff, little, isolated, pretentious, and exceeding 
costly lives, without any more social relations with the 

ople about them than if they were cave-dwellers, 
jealous, secluded, incapable of understanding the 
slightest departure from their own ritual, in all essen- 
tials savages still—save for a certain freedom from 
material brutality. Mrs. Mumford’s great dread was 
that this paying guest of hers would presently drop an 
aspirate ; but that horror at least was spared her. But 
the story of the addition of the human Miss Derrick to 
the establishment, her reception, her troubles, and her 
ignominious departure, must be read to be believed. 
The grotesque incapacity of every one concerned to realize 
for a moment her mental and moral superiority to the 
Mumfords is, perhaps, the finest thing in an exceedingly 
entertaining little volume. Why, one may ask, is it so 
much more entertaining than the larger novels of Mr. 
Gissing ? Mr. Gissing has hitherto been the ablest, 
as Mr. George Moore is perhaps the most prominent, 


exponent of what we may perhaps term the ‘‘ colour-. 


less ” theory of fiction. Let your characters tell their 
own story, make no comment, write a novel as you 
would write a play. So we are robbed of the personality. 
of the author, in order that we may get an enhanced im- 


pression of reality, and anovel merely extends the purview | 
of the police-court reporter to the details of everyday life. | 


The analogous theory in painting would, of course, rank a 
passable cyclorama above one of Raphael's cartoons. Yet 
so widely is this view accepted that the mere fact of a 
digression condemns a novel to many a respectable young 
critic. It is an antiquated device, say these stripling 
moderns, worthy only of the rude untutored minds of 
Sterne or Thackeray. By way of contrast and reaction, 
we have the new heresy of Mr. Le Gallienne, who 
we conceive demands personality, a strutting obtrusive 
personality, as the sole test of literary value. Certainly 
the peculiar delight of this delightful little book is not 
in the truth of the portraiture—does not every adver- 
tising suburban photographer exhibit your Mrs. Mum- 
ford and her guest with equal fidelity at every railway 
station ?—nor in the plausible quick sequence of events, 
but in the numerous faint flashes of ironical comment in 
the phrasing that Mr. Gissing has allowed himself. So 
far the Le Gallienne view justifies itself. We congratulate 
Mr. Gissing unreservedly on thus breaking with an 
entirely misleading, because entirely one-sided, view of 
the methods of fiction. Thus liberated, his possibilities 
widen. Mr. Gissing has an enviable past as a novelist ; 
a steady conquest of the reviewers is to his credit. He 
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has shown beyond all denial an amazing gift of restraint, 
a studious avoidance of perceptible wit, humour, or 
Pathos that appealed irresistibly to their sympathies. 

ow if he will let himself go, which he may do with 
impunity, and laugh and talk and point with his finger 
and cough to hide a tear, and generally assert his 
humanity, he may even at last conquer the reading 
public. 


‘‘Felix Dorrien.” By Reginald Lucas. 
Ward & Downey. 1896. 

**A Lover of the Day.” By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 
Pender Cudlip). London: Digby, Long, & Co. 
1 


London: 


The second of these two novels is more readable 
than the first, though on reflection it would seem to 
have less merit. There is a certain similarity in the 
themes. Both heroines fall in love first with faithless 
men, and learn in time to love the good, comfortable 
creatures to whom they give what is left of their hearts ; 
and in both cases the ambitious marriage of the faith- 
less is a misery. Lord Windlesham, the good man in 
*‘ Felix Dorrien,” is a real live person, while Mrs. 
Cudlip’s good man only exists enough to make us 
agree with her bad man in thinking him insufferable. 
Reginald Lucas conscientiously attacks the unhappy 
marriage of the worthy Felix Dorrien, and has some 
success in drawing the poor wife. Mrs. Cudlip skips 
over all this part, and has nowhere attempted so com- 
~ and lifelike a personality as Mrs. Felix Dorrien. 

elix, too, in real life would be a more interesting and 
subtle character than the entirely ignoble Sholto Graham, 
the ‘‘lover of the day.” Yet, if you read these books 
half through and put them down, you will want to go 
on with ‘‘ A Lover of the Day,” and you might leave 
‘Felix Dorrien” unfinished. And the reason is that 
a small achievement is more readable than a larger 
failure. Mrs. Cudlip has more or less managed to do 
what she started out to do, though on the way she has 
dropped most of the things which an artist cares for. 
She tells her story by means of conversations and 
scenes, she does not talk herself or describe her char- 
acters ; whereas ‘‘ Felix Dorrien ” is apt to grow heavy, 
to stand still or to repeat itself, as is so often the case 
with stories of development stretching over many years. 
As Mrs. Cudlip is not an artist, her dramatic method 
is gross. And so the reader feels, for instance, that it 
is not perhaps pure choice on the author’s part that has 
made her bad man so degraded—she did not know how 
to make a more subtle character display itself in con- 
versation. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Open Letters to Celebrities and others connected with South 
Africa.” Reprinted from “The Critic.” London and 
Johannesburg : “The African Critic.” 1895. 


M R. HENRY HESS certainly used an unattractive vehicle 
for the expression of the Outlanders’ wrongs. The 
open letter to t personages, endurable in “ Junius” or the 
“Whirlwind,” is here a stale piece of audacity. It is a pity 
that the letters should not have been a little better written ; the 
author has an obvious leaning towards the dignity of Billings- 
gate, and this is a tendency that calls for strict control. He 

once, in his letter to Lord Rosebery, fallen into an heroic 
sentence :—“ My Lord, we stand here a great multitude of 
angry, shamefaced, and indignant men.” It was not to be 
expected that such a level of serious eloquence should be main- 
tained all through the book. 


“Lao-Tsze, the Great Thinker; with a Translation of his 
Thoughts on the Nature and Manifestations of God.” By 
Major-General G. G. Alexander, C.B. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co. 1895. 


- It is a pity when men force together into a strained unity the 
conceptions and characters of great teachers—Socrates and 
Christ, for instance. For one thing, the contraction of dis- 
tantly placed landmarks makes the world appreciably a smaller 

But it is inevitable that every one, except the strict 
student of philosophy, should read the remoter or less familiar 
words by the light of a more present teaching. And so we 
shall chiefly be interested in Lao-Tsze’s teaching because of 
its similarity with that of Tolstoi—a similarity remarked by 
Tolstoi himself. “There are very few people in the world who 
are capable of accepting the usefulness of inaction.” “The 


instruments used by the Superior Man are very different ”— 
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from those used by the soldier—“ and even when they fail him 
he makes use of none other.” Major Alexander has explained, 
in his preface, his reasons for translating “ Lao” by the word 
“God,” and has prefixed to his version a consideration of 
certain important facts in Chinese history and the period of 
Lao-Tsze. In the appendix he gives literal renderings or notes 
why his version differs from that of other translators. 


“ Types of American Character.” By Gamaliel Bradford, jun. 
ew York and London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


In these times, when special knowledge is so oppressive that 
those who feel themselves without it are moved by conscientious 
scruples to be flippant, it strikes one as puzzling that any 
man should set himself contentedly and seriously to play 
with generalities. Strange that a man without any particular 
wit or fad of his own should courageously talk of science, 
its origin, its effects, its future; of scepticism, pessimism, 
epicureanism, indifferentism ; of all the various c s and 
habits of mind which are, or are supposed to be, typical of our 
time ; should say where they began and how they changed, 

igeon-holing them with now and then a mild shake of the 

ead. In order to do this a man must not be too tender; he 
must keep in mind the fixed purpose of making an end, after 
so and so many pages, of what he has to say. No still small 
voice must lead him off to the right hand or to the left. He must 
not give way to despair because perhaps he ought to read all 
through Schopenhauer again to make quite sure. He must not be 
lured off the path by the tempting delights of one more 
journey through the “Comédie Humaine.” It were better to 
accept the vulgar judgment that their rich author, with his 
passion for what is noble and big in feeling, is a pessimist or 
even “ grey,” and have done with it. Nor must he have any- 
thing important to say, or his essay may become clotted and 
uneven. And in order to be readable, he must have a pleasant 
style. Mr. Bradford is readable, and sometimes he is charming. 
His work is not polemical, and after the first few pages you 
will desist from resenting with any heat this general epithet 
or that bit of reasoning. His reader must make a little effort 
at self-suppression and go where he istold. A little| effort ; for 
Mr. Bradford has not enough individual magic to charm away 
from his reader's mind the consciousness of a certain conde- 
scension in following his lead. 


We have also received bound volumes of “Le Tour du 
Monde” and “ Le Journal de la Jeunesse” for 1895 (Hachette) ; 
“ Alain le Baleinier,” par Madame P. de Nanteuil, illustré par 
A. Paris ; “L’Intrépide Marcel,” par Frangois Deschamps, 
illustré par M. Robaudi, and “La Tour-Grise,” par Mme. 
Chéron de la Bruyére, illustré par Edouard Zier (Hachette) ; 
third edition of “Land Tenure by Registration,” by William 
Pilling (Chapman & Hal!); “A Guide to the Paintings of 
Venice,” by Karl Karoly (Bell); fourth edition of “The 
Church’s Holy Year,’ by the Rev. A. C.° Richings, M.A. 
(Parker) ; new, revised and enlarged edition of “ Landmarks of 
Church History,” by Henry Cowan, D.D., in A. & C. Black’s 
“The Guild Library” ; “The Love Adventures of Al-Mansur,” 
translated from the Persian by Omar-el-Aziz, edited by A. C. 
Gunter (Routledge) ; third edition of “ Mediterranean Winter 
Resorts,” by E. A. Reynolds-Ball, F.R.G.S. (Kegan Paul) ; 
fourth revised edition of “The Philosophy of Music,” by 
William Pole, F.R.S. (Kegan Paul); “A Handbook of Pro- 
cedure of the House of Commons,” by Geo. G. Gray, LL.D., 
J.P. (Horace Cox); “The Church of the Living God,” by 
Herbert H. Jeaffreson, M.A. (Sonnenschein) ; Vol. II. of “The 
Rise and Growth of the English Nation,” by W. H. S. Aubrey, 
LL.D., 1399-1658 (Stock); new and enlarged edition of 
“English Pottery and Porcelain,” by Edw A. Downman 
(Upcott Gill) ; fourth and last volume of “ The Life and Times 
of the Marquis of Salisbury,” by S. H. Jeyes, M.A. (Virtue) ; 
new edition of “ Among the Water Lilies,” by Cecilia M. Blake 
(Ward & Downey) ; second edition of “ A Bride’s Experiment,” 
by Charles J. Mansford and John A. Inglebright (Bellairs) ; 
“Home Education,” by Charlotte M. Mason, new edition 
(Kegan Paul) ; a new edition of “ The Mystery of the Island,” 
by Henry Kingsley, with illustrations by Warne Browne 
(Gibbings); “Our Little Sunbeams, Stories for the Little 
Ones,” by Alice F. Jackson, illustrated by K. M. Skeap- 
ing (Jarrold); “The Maybrick Case,” being three letters 
addressed to Sir Matthew White Ridley, M.P., by Alexander 
William MacDougall, B.A. (Baillitre, Tindall, & Cox); 
“English Statute Law Revised,” being an analysis of the 
effect of the legislation of 1895 upon earlier statutes relating 
to England, by Paul Strickland (Clowes); “The Story of 
Barlaam and Joasaph: Buddhism and Christianity,” edited by 
N. S. Macdonald, M.A., D.D. (Thacker); “Mon Histoire 
Sainte,” Album illustré de 106 gravures (Hachette) ; Vol. X. of 
the illustrated weekly “ Work” (Cassell) ; “ Cassell’s Gazetteer 
of Great Britain and Ireland,” Fromebridge—Kiltearn ; “ What 
Church? With New Tracts for New Times,” by Charles 
Bullock, B.D., fifth and enlarged cheap edition (“ Home 
Words”) ; “Supplement to the Catalogue of the Persian Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum,” by Charles Rieu, Ph.D. (British 
Museum) ; “ Bohemia Invaded, and other Stories,” by James L. 
Ford (Frederick A. Stokes). 
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18 April, 1896 


NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged, 


A Literary Supplement will appear with our issue of 25 April. 
Advertisements intended for insertion in that number should be 


sent to the Manager as soon as possible. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DUNLOP 


Pneumatic Tyres 
for Carriages 


Have become 
une for Cycles 


y 
equal advantages 
ADVANTAGES. —The i Reduction in draught of 
trouble.—Appearance of wheel practically we we wb fitted to existing wheels. 


A large Exhibition of Carriages, built b y ae best Coachbuilders, and each yd with these 
Tyres, can be seen at, also full particulars obtained on “application from, 


The Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., 
14 Regent Street (Waterloo Place), S, W. 


TaeaTee® ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and 
Sir AUGUSTUS HARRIS. GRAND OPERA IN ENGLISH 
at t Popular Prices. —F or full particulars see Daily Papers. 


SPANISH LOTTBRY DRAWING of 


AY 1 
APITAL PRIZE, £10,000 (cash). 
Messrs. MODET & Co, 11 Ge 3 treet, at Madrid, will send free on applica- 
tion the PROGRAMME of the D WING, with the price of tickets. 


REVERSIONS and Lire INTERESTS in Landed or 
Funded Property or Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
Loans ted thereon, b REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY Cine, 10 Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835- Capital, £500,000. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


GROCERS’ COMPANY. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS. — These 
Scholarships, three in number, each of the value of £250, and open only to 
British subjects, have been instituted by the Company as an encouragement to the 
making of exact Researches into the Causes and Prevention of important Diseases. 
ted Company appoint lly. At the next Election, the present Scholars, 4 4 
renew their applications, will be entitled to a preference. Applications ma 
eat any time ion the end of April by letter, addressed to the Clerk mot the the 
Company, Grocers’ Hall, Princes Street, E.C., from whom particulars may be 


1896. 


ROYAL INDIAN) ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S bw STAINES. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for employment 
in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 
in September 1896. The tary of State will offer them for competition Twelve 
Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works ent, and Three 
Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the T Department.—For 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 


RADLEY COLLEGE, Scholarships 1896. Two of £80, 
July 17. For particulars apply to the 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for will be held on May 26th, 27th, 
ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
annum, will be a 4 Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. 
must be must be under 15.—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION to 
fill up not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

SCHOLARSHIPS and FWO valuable EXHIBITIONS will take <> in July next. 

Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


HARROW.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — BOWDEN 
HOUSE SCHOOL, Sudbury Hill, Harrow. 


Mr. THOMAS G. H. DARNELL, an Old Savion, assisted by five 
Resident Tutors, PREPARES BOYS from seven to fou! een years of age for 
Entrance and Scholarship Examinations at all Public Schools. —— premises, 
and 30 acres of ground ; every encouragement given to cricket, football and sports. 
Five cobs and ponies kept for riding. — = gymnasium and play room. Drill and 
the health taught by the two “en rom ——— Great care paid to 

health and comfort of each boy. moderate. 


WELLINGORE HALL, near LINCOLN.—SONS of 
—rrr of good character received from Public or Preparatory 


1. Colonial and Agricultural Training, Lend Sn. 


Public School disci 
Juniors, backward ; and those whose future is uncertain, continue a general 
Practical 1 Ed ducation, with manual work and much outdoor life. 


Laborateries, Studion Handicrafts: Riding, Hall is 200 feet 


level. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS Tuesday, April 28. 
FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 


The Saturday Review. 


PIXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are prepared for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 
ipal, Miss Branam ‘(Cam Higher Local Certificate in H Honours). — 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN. on FRIDAY, May 1, 1896. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds (including 75 for Convalescents at 
Swanley). inedeets may reside in the College, within the Hospital walls, subject to 
the Col x. regulation. 

and Students entering in May can compete for the Entrance Scholarships 


ember. 
or apply to the WARDEN OF THE CoLLEcE, St. Bartholomew's 
Handbook forw forwarded on application. 


ROSSALL § SCHOOL.—A HEAD-MASTER will be re- 
quired for the Michaelmas Term, about the middle of September. He must 

bea Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, and in Priest's rs. 
All applications must be a on or before May 1, to the Bursar of Rossall, who 


will give all needful in 
Address, Captain J. RoweRrsox, Bursar, Rossall School, Fleetwood, Lancashire. 


FREEHOLD GROUND. CITY OF LONDON. 


THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of 0 CITY of 

LONDON will meet in the Guildhall of the said City on wonder, June 2 
1896, at Half-past po o'clock precisely, to receive Tenders for the PURC SE of 
several PLOTS of very valuable FREEHOLD GROUND in Monument Street, 
Plans and particulars of which may be obtained at this Office, together with the 
Conditions of Sale. 

Tenders should be sealed and endorsed outside, ty for Freehold G 
Monument Street”; they must be addressed to the undersigned, and dclioene 
before One o'clock on June 2 next. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or 7 tender. 

Persons sending in pro Is should attend the aforesaid meeting of the Commis- 
sioners and be prepared (if their tenders be accepted) to pay the required deposit of 
To per a, on the purchase money, and to execute an agreement for the completion 
of the purchase agreeably to the Conditions of o*. 

Guildhall, H. MONTAGUE BATES, 
April 1896. Principal Clerk to the said Commissioners. 


FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS. CITY OF LONDON. 


THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the CITY of 
Lagos will meet in the Guildhall of the said City on Tuesday, June 2, 

1096, 8 at Hal! One o'clock precisely, to receive Tenders for the PURCHASE of 

Td. REEHOLD GROUND-RENTS and REVERSIONS of Premises 

in Street, namely :— 


St. Magnus House (corner of Pudding Lane)........ 
St. Magnus House (corner of Botolph Lane) .......- 700 
Particulars and Plans of the premises may be had at this office, together with the 
of Sale. 
Tenders should be sealed and endorsed sant “ B epee for Freehold Ground 
a Sadloning which) ; they must be add signed and d 
before One o'clock on June 2, next. 
The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or 
Persons sending in proposals should attend the aforesaid meeting of : - 
sioners, and be prepared (if their tender be accepted) to pay the required deposit of 
be r cent. on the = money, and to execute an agreement for the completion 
purchase agreeably to the Conditions “ Sale. 


Ground Rent 
£850 per annum. 


Guildhall, H. MONTAGUE BATES, 
April 1896. Principal Clerk to the said Commissioners. 
WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


BORWICK’S 
™ POWDER 


PACKAGES. 
Guaranteed 


VINOLIA 
CREAM 


FACE SPOTS, 
ECZEMA. 1s. ijd. a Box, 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 
Head Office: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Accumulated Funds, £3,706,098. 


Mutual Life Assurance at Lowest Cost. 
Rates for the Insurance of £100, under the Immediate Bonus Plan. 


io | = 2 | | 
wl | © 8 | 431510 | £519 3 


Endowment Assurances on Unusually Favourable Terms. 
London Office : 69 King William Street, City, E.C. 
Manager: T. B. Spracue, M.A., LL.D. London Secretary; W. T. Gray, F.LA. 
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THE CLAIMS OF 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


’ Present controversy on the claims of Voluntary schools has had, at 
least, two indisputably good results. The public has clearly seen the 
extent and value of the Church’s past services to elementary education : 
and the Church has learnt to measure her future task, and to take heart 
for it. 

We write on behalf of a district which has claims upon the nation 
second to none, and in which the educational work of the Church is 
beset with such special difficulties that men’s hearts may easily fail them 
in its contemplation. 

The Diocese of Rochester contains, besides Chatham, Gravesend, 
&c., the whole area of South London—many miles of squalid tenements, 
closely packed with poor and struggling workers, far removed from the 
few districts in the Diocese which are able to give them help. 

What the importance of the school is as a social, civic, and re- 
ligious influence in such a region needs no telling ; and whatever duty 
the Church has in regard to the schools must be here, at once, most 
urgent and most difficult. 

The record of the past three years is that, under the stimulus of the 
well-known Circular of the Department, £125,000 has been given and 
spent by Churchmen in the diocese upon fabrics alone ; and what 
were, in some cases, dingy, ill-ventilated buildings, have been trans- 
formed into bright and wholesome schools. 

The task thus laid upon the Church was heavy, because she had 
been at work educating the poor long before any State aid was given— 
in some cases even in the last century--so the buildings were often 
antiquated, and that especially in parishes such as those on the river 
bank, which, because they were the oldest centres of population, had 
become the poorest. 

This heavy work would have been impossible if the Diocesan Board 
of Education had not been able (besides much indirect aid and en- 
couragement) to make grants which have amounted to £3,583. 

Now, as to the future. 

We need £1,000 to complete the work of defence and repair, by 
paying grants, which we have conditionally promised, and relieving 
managers who have pledged their private resources to architects and 
builders. 

But we would fain also recover lost ground. In the panic after 
1870 the Diocese lost about fifty schools (in the last thirteen years she 
has only lost three). We are inquiring into the condition and present 
use of these buildings. We hope to recover some of them. It would 
immensely assist us to do so if a few Churchmen would promise us a 
definite sum, upon which we could make a proportionate claim for 
every reopened school. 

And then there is new ground. What that means, an hour or so 
spent in Battersea, Greenwich, Plumstead, and many other districts 
would quickly and vividly show, by the token of a vast acreage of 
newly sprung and ever-extending streets. It is not right that, in such 
neighbourhoods, all the parents should be forced to send their children 
to the Board schools for lack of Church schools, and it has been proved 
that many of them prefer Church schools, even where the premises are 
homely, and they only have tens, where the Board schools have hun- 
dreds, of children. 

Since 1870, seventy-two new parishes have been formed in the 
Diocese, but only sixteen have been supplied with Church schools. 
This is not surprising, seeing that the Church and endowment have 
had to be provided. Some of the new parishes are now anxious to have 
schools, and in several cases sites are awaiting us if they can be promptly 
occupied. But Church schools can only be built in such districts 

a large measure of central help and encouragement, and we should 
be thankful, indeed, ifour Diocesan Board had a sum of £5,000, which 
it could turn to excellent account, by making loans on new school 


‘ buildings. We ought to have as much more to make grants, given on 


condition that treble the amount is raised from other sources. 

There is no doubt that we ought to ask to be entrusted with £11,000 
for the work of the next five years. 

Considering the scale and the importance of the work, is it too large 
a demand, or larger than the attitude which the Church has taken 
towards the Government and Parliament in the matter of her schools, 
entitles, or rather bids, us to make ? 

Are there not those who have made fortunes by the labours of South 
Londoners, or by the sale of their land to the speculative builder, who 
will recognize the debt which they owe, and make the Diocesan Board 
their almoner ? 

Contributions to this work will Le gladly received by the Bishop of 
Rochester ; by the Secretary of the Board, the Rev. A. W. Maplesden, 
The Church Institute, Upper Tooting ; or by the Westminster Branch 
of the London and County Bank. 

EDWARD ROFFEN. 
HUVSHE SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES BURNEY. 

J. ERSKINE CLARKE. 
BE. BROOKE, 


London Diocesan Board of Education. 


AN APPEAL ON BEHALF 


OF THE 


CHURCH SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 


W® the undersigned members and supporters of the 
London Diocesan Board of Education, appeal most 
earnestly to Churchmen, and to all who value the preserva- 
tion of Christian Education in our Public Elementary 
Schools, for funds to enable the Diocesan Board to main- 
tain in efficiency the work in which it has been engaged for 
more than half a century, and to place that work upon a 
more permanent financial footing. 


We have every reason to expect that, during the coming 
year, Voluntary schools will receive from the Legislature, in 
some form or another, the assistance they both need and 
deserve. We are therefore anxious that the Schools de- 
pendent upon the Board for support may be in a position 
to take the utmost advantage of that relief. 


There are many schools in the poorer parts of the Diocese 
which have long been maintained by the most praise- 
worthy exertions of Churchmen, in the face of the greatest 
difficulties and of severe pressure. The Diocesan Board 
has, from time to time, been compelled to undertake the 
financial management of twenty-two such schools, with 
fifty-six departments, and more than 13,000 children on 
the books, in order to give relief to the local managers, and 
so prevent their abandonment. The majority of these, and, 
indeed, of all our Church Schools, are among the most 
popular and efficient within the London School Board 
area; and to lose any of them would be little short of 
disastrous to the cause of religious education. 


It has been carefully estimated that, to meet the present 
need, a sum of £6,000 is absolutely required. We there- 
fore earnestly commend the London Diocesan Board and 
its work to the sympathy and liberal support of the Church- 
people of London ; and we would impress upon them that, 
if liberal assistance is promptly forthcoming, the relief so 
given will be permanent in its effect. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

WESTMINSTER. 

WINCHILSEA. 

ALDENHAM. 

EGERTON OF TATTON. 

GRIMTHORPE, 

G. G. BRADLEY, Dean of Westminster. 

T. Dyke ACLAND. 

Francis S. PowE M.P. 

Epwarp Carr GLYN, Vicar of Kensington and Rural Dean. 

Joun G. Ta.not, M.P. 

W. H. Bartow, D.D., Vicar of Islington and Rural Dean. 

E. A. EArpLey-WiLMot, Prebendary of Wells and Vicar of 
St. Jude’s, South Kensington. 

H. W. P. Ricuarps, Prebendary of St. Paul’s and Rector of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 

Davin AnperRsSON, Rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

Ricuarp Benyon, J.P. for Berks. 

WILLIAM BousrteLp, 20 Hyde Park Gate, W. 

Foster, 48 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

F. B. Pacmer, Glaisdale, Streatham, S.W. 

H, W. Prescorr, 50 Cornhill, E.C. 

]. A. Suaw Srewart, 71 Eaton Place, S.W. 

A. Srorriswoopr, 3 Cadogan Square, S.W. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations to the General and Poor Schools 
Relief Fund of the London Diocesan Board of Education should be made 
payable to Hitt, Financial Seeretary to the Board, Church 
House, Dean's Vard, Westminster, 8 W., or may be paid through Lioyds 
Rank, Limited (Herries, Farquhar Branch), 16 St. James's Street, 8 W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


FIRST GREAT LONDON 
INTERNATIONAL 
HORSE-DRAWN AND HORSELESS CARRIAGE 


AND 


ROADS LOCOMOTION EXHIBITION. 
May to July, 1896. 


To be Opened on Saturday, May 2, by 
The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR. 


Patrons. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUG 
THE MOST HON. THE MARQUESS OF LANSDOWN. K.G. 
THE MOST HON. THE MARQUESS OF TWEEDDA Chairman of 
North British Railway Compan: Rv: 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF SHREWSBURY AND TALBOT. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL oF 


THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF WHARNCLIFFE, Chairman 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Gono 
—_ CLAUD JOHN "HAMILTON, Chairman of the Great Eastern Railway 


THE Elk ir HON. VISCOUNT EMLYN, Chairman of the Great Western 
FIELD. "MARSHAL THE RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., 


G.C. 3.C.M.G. 

CAPTAIN’ LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N., C.B. 

COLONEL LORD W be BERESFORD, V.C., K.C.LE. 

THE RIGHT HON. RD HOTHFIELD. 

CRORE. THE RIGHT HON. LORD LLANGATTOCK. 

THE RIGHT HON, aay STALBRIDGE, Chairman of the London and 

North-Western pony 

THE RIGHT HON. i mn LEFEVRE. 

GENERAL THE RIGH HON. SIR REDVERS BULLER, G.C.B., V.C. 

BARON DEICHMAN. 

SIR SAVILE CROSSLEY 

ARMYTAGE, Ee Esq., Chairman of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 


SAMUEL Laine, Esq., Chairman of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 


Railwa 


E. PAGET roi Chairman of the Midland Railway 


WNDHAM 8. Pt &. PORTAL, Esq., Chairman of the London and South-Western 
way Compan 
President. 
THE RIGHT HON. eg tee? SIR WALTER WILKIN, Lord A.» A. of 
London (“ aster of the Worshipful Company of Makers and 
Harness Makers). 


Honorary Council of Advice. 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD KELVIN, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 
SIR BRAMWELL, Bart., D.C. LL-D., LF.R.S., Past Pres. 
st.C.E., Vice-President of the Self. propelled Traffic 
DAVID LIONEL ayy Bart., M.A., V.P. Inst.E.E., President of 
he Self- Traffic Associa’ 
MAJOR: GEN. SIR JOHN F. Dd. ‘DONNELLY, K.C.B., Vice-President and 
Chairman of Council 9 the Society of A’ 
CAPTAIN’ SIR DOUG "KCB, J.P., R.E., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
nt of the Brit ement of Science.” 
SIR ‘BENJAMIN BAKER, kK. Mt G., F. S., President of the Institu- 
tion of Civil E eT 
COL. RT KAYE ROLLIT, LL.D., M.P., President London 


merce. 
SIR JOHN BRADDICK MONCKTON, Past Master of the Worshipful Com- 


ers. 
sin HENRY TRUEMAN WOOD, M.A., r of the Society of Arts. 
SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS, Mester af the W Company of Lori 
m.Co., Master of the 


ROBERT ALFORD, E Past Master Inst. 


T F.R.S., Inst.C E. 
ANDREW W. BARR, E: of the Institute of British Carriage Manu- 
facturers and of the ‘Self ffic Association. 
CHARLES THOMAS | bee gre ETT, Esq., Past Master of the Worshipful Com. 


SAYLEY. Master ofthe Worshipful Company of Turners. 
W. WORBY REAUMO M.Inst. 
MONS. DANIEL 


MONS. MAURICE BIXIO, Prakient of the French Section Chicago 
Exhibition, 1893 ; Commissioner for the International Pohiticon Pane in 


PROP. VERNON BOYS, RS. 
MAJOR P. CAR 
FREDERIC CHANCELLOR, Esq., Past Master of the Worshipful Company of 


‘oachmakers. 
CAPTAIN CHAPMAN, Newcastle-on-T 
R. E. CROMPTON, Esa. M. Inst. Past Pres. Inst.C.E. 
WILLIAM CROSS, 
H. H. CUNYNGHAM Esq., 
AMES DREDGE, Esa. 


SIDNEY C. L. FULLE Past Pres. Institute of Carriage Manufacturers. 
R. 

WALTER HANCOCK nst.E.E. 

CHARLES HOLMES, Lat Past Pres, of the Institute of British Carriage 


Manufac 
GEORGE "HOOPER, Past Master of the W of 
ON HOPKINSON, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S. 
OF. D. HUGHES, F'R.S., Past Pres I 
J. JACORS, Esq., F.RLA.S., Pres. of the Institute of British Carriage 
Esq., Glasgow. 
u NIGH 
i. LONG, Clerk of the Worshipful Company of Coach- 


MCNAUGNT, Worcester, Past Pres. of the of 


MASSEY. 
HONS “PAUL. 


of the Automobile Club of France 


Honorary Council of Advice— continued. 


aster 
COLONEL AMES TERS, Past Master of 


‘oachmakers. 
VAUGHAN Esq., C.E., M.1. and S.Inst. 
PHILIPSON, yP., M_LM. E., Past "President of the Institute of 


British Vice-President of the Self- propelled Traffic 


W. S. PLAYFAIR, Esq., M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P. 
= ‘PRESTON, ‘s-5 Past President of the Institute of British Carriage 


SIR) BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., 


ALLEN SARLE, Esq. 
A. R. SENNETT, Esq, A st.C.E., M.Inst.E.E. 

CAPTAIN J. SEXTO NDS, Chief Officer Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 
GEORGE STEPHENSON, ty 

GEORGE A. THRUPP, Esq. ‘ast ae the ¢ Worshipful Company of Coach- 


makers. 
PROF. W. C. UNWIN, F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E. 
M. LE COMTE H. DE LA VALETTE, Consulting Engineer to the Automobile 


Inst.C.E., M 


nst. M.E. 
BARON DE ZOYLEN DE N NYEVELT, President of the Automobile 
Club of France. 


THIS EXHIBITION is receiving the active support of 
THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF COACH MAKERS AND COACH 
HARNESS MAKERS, 


THE INSTITUTE OF ween MANUFACTURERS, 


THE — PROPELLED TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION. 
No Charge for Space for Horseless — 
The available Road Distance in the grounds for Practical Experiments with Self- 
Propelled Carriages is upwards of Eight Miles. 
The Whole of the Grand Central Nave, with Eastern and Western Corridors and 
Courts, available for Coaches, Carriages, and accessories. 
No Charge for Hors:-drawn and Accessories of Historical or 


nterest. 
DIPLOMAS WiLL. BE GRANTED. 

For Engineering and Technical details appl y to the Hon. Executive Commissioner, 
Arp. R. Sennett, A.M.Inst.C.E. st.E.E., &c., Crystal Palace, S.E. 
For details as to Horse-Drawn and Self propelled Exhibits, applications may also be 
made to ANDREW W. Barr, oorgate Street, London, E.C. 

The Cycle Section will consist of a Chronological Collection of Cycles from the 
earliest times, marking the birth, rise, and development of the cycle. For 

all particulars, apply to Mr. H. Hewitt be 
applications for tus inquiries respecting c., to be addressed 
to the Manacer, Crystal P. alace, SE. 


ROYAL SOCIETIES’ CLUB. 
63 ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 


Cc TTEE. 


The Venerable Thoms , Archdeacon of Essex, F.S.A 
The Hon. Lord Dormer, F. Soc. Corr. Memb. 'Enr. S:S., France and 
um. 

The Right Hon. hoot Bente Gower, F.S.A., Trustee National Portrait Gallery. 

The Right Hon. J. H. A. Macdonald, P.C., C.B., H.D., D.L., F.R.S.S. (L. and 
E.), M.LE.E., Past President Royal Scot. S. Arts, Lord -¥— Clerk of 
Scotland, and Lord President Second Division of the Court of 

Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, Kt., A.R.A., P. Vice-President R.1.B.A. 

Captain Sir J. Sydney Webb, "K.C.M.G., Mem. Council Hak. S., F.R.G.S., Deputy 
Master of Trinity House. 

Professor Sir George Murray Benstesy, M.D., LL.D., % D, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., E. 

Professor J. Reynolds Green, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S., F.L. 

Wyke Bayliss, R.B. F. 

Oscar Browning, Esq., Vice-President R. 

Thomas Bryant, President College of Surgeons. 

A. M. W. Downing, Ese. OAS Sc.D., ident Brit. Ast. Ass., P. Vice- 


ohn M.A., Vice-President Num. Soc., F.S.A., Mem. Council 
n nst. 
Samuel Gordon, Esq., M.D., P. President R.C.Ph.1., P. President R.A., Med. L, 

President R.Z.S.1.,'R.D.S. 

. E. Harting, — ., P. Mem. Council, and Librarian of the Linnean Society. 

Ball Knobel, President R. Astronomical Society. 
Ludwig Mond, F.R.S., F.LC., F.C.S. 
Professor McFadean, (Edin. F.R.S. (Edin.). 
Preteens = Stewart, F.R.C.S., P. President Linnean Society, Mem. Council 
ic. 
Professor H. F. Pelham, M.A., F.S.A., Vice-President R. Hist. and Hellenic SS. 
GENERAL NOTICES. 

The Committee have the pleasure to announce that the alterations to the premises 
have been completed, and that the Club is now open for the reception of Members. 

The premises internally have been entirely remodelled, decorated, and equipped to 
meet the requirements of a large membership, and the ‘Club House will now be found 
one of the most comfortable, cheerful, and convenient in London. 

The Club has been founded for the association in Membership of Fellows and 
Members of the principal Royal and ed Societies and Institutions of the 
United Kingdom, India, and the Colonies ; yi. and Associates of the 
Academies, together with the Presidents, Members of Council, Professors and 
Fellows of the Universities, and persons distinguished in Science, Literature, and 
Art, with the object of affording Vacilities for social intercou reunion upon 
such a basis as to insure its success as a leading Social Club, while furthering the 
objects and interests of the Learned Societies. 

n view of the large number of candidat lection the Committee have 

inted a Sub-Committee to facilitate the election of members. The aim of the 
rene ittee will be to maintain the status of the Club strictly in accordance with the 
basis up n which it has been constituted, and the influential and warm support ac- 
corded to the + lub confirms the oun that it cannot fail to become a permanent 


institution serving a most useful pu 

of the ules and Lists of 1 embers will be issued as soon as ible, The 
Rules and Lists of Members and Candidates may be seen upon to the 
Secretary, and the Committee invite inspection of the Club House. 

The Con is now available | for lectures, council, or other meeti of 
and the Societies or I d by the constitution of the Club, or 
Members thereof. 

In addition to the usual accommodation of a first-class Club, a Private Drawing- 
room, Strangers’ Billiard-room, a Passenger Lift, Bed-rooms, Bath-rooms, and 


Dressing-rooms are provided. 
Members Suing to engage Red-rooms should give as early notice as possible. 


There is an exc t Cuisine, at reasonable 
The Rules of the Club permit Members to int and entertain guests (genthe- 


men only). 
A | Subscriptions are , in advance election, and date from the 
annually (Rule 

The rate of annual payable by a Member upon election mot sulyect 


vt the Club incur no beyond the amount f ther rubsorip 
thon (Rule 1) 


Re “ date full parte and due 
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COMMERCIAL. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


‘THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Pe 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., ES C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 1710. 
Head Office : 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
London Branches: 60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1894, £393,622,400. 
UNION LINE 


ROYAL MAIL AFRICAN GOLD AND 
WEEKLY SAILINGS from SOUTHAMPTON. 


Free Seley Tickets by Union Express London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for passengers’ friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply to the UNION STEAM SHIP COMPANY, Ltd., 4 Cockspur Street, 
SOUTH AFRICAN-HOUSE, 94-6 ibocen Street Within, London, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS . . « £23,000,000. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 


(Founpep 1806). 
50 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
City Branch : 14 CORNHILL, E.C. 


- Claims Paid on Proof of Death and Title. Intermediate Bonuses. 
Endowment Assurances with Profits. 
Half-Credit System Policies. Non-forfeitable Policies. 
Special Advantages to the Naval and Military Professions. 


Existing Assurances - £7,548,589 
Invested Funds oe oe ee es ee £3,000,463 
Annual Income: ee oe ee ee ee 
Bonuses Declared .. ee ee es ee +» £3,288,236 


Further information on application. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


I EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
the s above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
pees GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
{KNDERSON. ANDERSON & CO.J Fenchurch Avenue, London, 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E. S + Or to 
Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. W. 


Pp. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 


EGY DEN, and MADRAS vid BOMBAY.. every week. 
LAND, TASMANIA, and NAPLES ..........0.e0cse0s. } every fortnight. 
VENICE and BRINDISI to EGYPT ae ae every three weeks. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
ae ue gas Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 


2s Cockspur Street, 


H. HALFORD Business at close prices. 
ent Speculative Accounts opened. 
COMPANY, Dealings reported by wire if required. 
Full particulars on application. 


STOCK BROKERS, a 
Prompt Settlements. 


70 and 71 — 
Thousands of Testimonials from Clients. 
Palmerston Buildings, African and Australian Mines—a 
Speciality. 
Old Broad Street, ce 
Lists of Closing Prices gratis. 
London. — 


Telegrams: “Monitor, London.” 


Established 1869, 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER FIRM. 
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BOOKS. 
STEVENS & SONS” NEW LAW WORKS. 


» No. 46 (April), price 5s. 
iption for 1896, post free, 12s. 6d. 


AW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


yo Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D., 
fessor of of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 
ConTENTS : 

NOTES : Assessment of Profits to Income Tax; Rights of Vendor of Goodwill ; 
Burden of Proof in Actions for Negligence ; Gas uoys and Salvage ; Marriage 
under Compulsion, &c. 

THE RIGHTS OF A SUZERAIN. By Matcotm McIiwraitu. 

= WATER-CARRIER AND HIS RESPONSIBILITY. By J. B. C. 

TEPHEN. 

THE HISTORY OF THE PATENT SYSTEM UNDER THE PRE- 
ROGATIVE AND AT COMMON LAW. By E. Wynpuam Hume. 

SCOTTISH LAND LAW. By Epwarp Jenks. 

INDICTMENTS. By H. L. SrerHen. 

“EXECRABILIS” IN THE COMMON PLEAS. By F. W. Marrtanp, 

BOOK REVIEWS. 


Now 


Just Published, Sixth Edition, in Two Parts, royal 8vo. 


PALMER § COMPANY PRECEDENTS FOR USE IN 
RELATION TO COMPANIES SUBJECT TO THE COMPANIES 
ACTS, 1862 to 1890. 

Part I. — COMPANY FORMS. Arranged as follows :—Promoters, Pro- 

uses, Und aoe ny Agr and Articles of Associa- 
thon, Private Companies, Employés’ Benefits, Notices, Certificates, 
Powers of Attorney, Debentures and Debenture Stock, Banking and Advance 
Securities, Petitions, Writs. Pleadings, Judgments and Orders, Reconstruc- 
tion, Amalgamation, Special Acts. vie Copious Notes and an Appendix 
containing Acts and Rules. Sixth Edition. By Francis Beaurort 
PALMER, assisted by CHARLES MACNAGHTEN and ARTHUR JOHN 
Cutty, Esqrs., Rarristers-at-Law. 1895. Cloth, 36s. 

Part IIl.—WINDING-UP FORMS AND PRACTICE. Arranged as follows :— 
Compulsory Winding-up, Voluntary Winding-up, Winding-u Super- 
vision, Arrangements and Com promises, with a Chapter on Debentures and 
Copious Notes, and an A) ix containing Acts and Rules. Sixth a 
By Francis BEAUFORT ALMER, assisted by FRANK Evans, Esgqrs., Bar- 
risters-at-Law. 1896. Cloth, 30s. 

‘In a. drafting it stands unrivalled."—Law Times. 
tation of this a is universal. No company lawyer can afford to be 
it."—Law Fournal. 


Now aiies Third Edition, royal 8vo. cloth, 32s. 


ODGERS ON LIBEL AND SLANDER: a Di ar tin st of 
the Law of Libel and Slander, with the Evidence, Proced 
Precedents of Pleadings, both in Ciyil and Criminal Cases. B 
Oncers, Esq., Q.C. 
“It is the production of an author who knows his eg Gonaile, whe can 
express in terse and lucid language what he knows, and who understands how much 
to crystallise in a rule and what to append as illustration.”- Law Times. 


y W. 


CATALOGUE of LAW WORKS post free. 


STEVENS & SONS, LiMiTED, 119 & 120 Chancery Lane, London, 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM. 


With an Introduction by C. E. VAUGHAN, M.A., Professor of 
English Literature at University College, Cardiff. 
Being the New Volume of 
THE WARWICK LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Under the General Editorship of Professor C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED VOLUME OF THE SERIES: 


ENGLISH PASTORALS. With an Intro- 
duction by EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, B.A. Crown fra 


** A volume from cover to cover full of beauty and delight. Every lover of what 
is best in English poetry is bound to cherish the volume.”—Notes and Queries. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY. 


PURCELL’S LIFE 
CARDINAL MANNING. 


See THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW for APRIL. 


ANGLICAN ORDERS. Part II. 


See THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW for APRIL. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


See THE REVIEW for APRIL. 


London: SpoTTISwooDE News New-street Square, E.C. 
AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 and a ares Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LON desire to call the attention of the 
READING to excellent facilities their Branch House in 
London for fillin, eir own STANDARD 


vourable t 
PUBLICATIONS, : for AMERICA BOOKS. and PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE sent on application} 
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MESSRS. BELL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ALDINE: EDITION 


OF THE 


BRITISH POETS. 


“This excellent edition of the English classics, with their complete 
texts and scholarly introductions, is something very different from the 
cheap volumes of extracts which are just now so much too common.” 

St. James's Gazette. 

** An excellent series. Small, handy, and complete.” 

Saturday Review. 


Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d, net per volume, 


WORDSWORTH. Edited by Prof. Dowpen. 


7 vols. 

This Edition aims at such a presentation of Wordsworth's Poetical 
Works as Wordsworth himself would have approved. It gives Words- 
worth’s latest texts (1849-50) in Wordsworth’s own arrangement, and all 
his printed notes, as well as those dictated by the poet to Miss Fenwick. 
The notes of the present Editor deal with the dates of composition 
and publication, and with the occasion of the poems, and give a large 
selection from the various readings of editions prior to 1849-50. At the 
end are given a chronological table, an appendix of poems not included in 
the Edition of 1849-50, a reprint of the first Editions (1793) of ‘‘ An Even- 
ing Walk,” and ‘ Descriptive Sketches,” a bibliography, and indices of 
titles and first lines. A memoir is prefixed to the first volume. In this 
Edition, for the first time, the lines are numbered throughout. A portrait 
of Wordsworth and a facsimile of an autograph sonnet are added. 

‘*It is as fortunate for literature as it must be gratifying to Professor 
Dowden that the work has fallen into his thoroughly competent hands, for 
Wordsworth could have had no editor better equipped, not only by 
sympathy at once loving and critical, but by accurate scholarship untainted 
by pedantry." —4 ¢heneum, January 21, 1893. 

‘‘ The promise the first volume afforded could hardly have been more 
reassuring, and now that the complete work is before us it is gratifying to 
find that the promise has been amply fulfilled. Professor Dowden has 
succeeded in his purpose, which was to produce an edition of Wordsworth's 
poetical works ‘such as Wordsworth himself would have approved’ ; and 
not only, we should think, must the poet's shade be satisfied, but also 
every reader and every student of English literature.” 

Atheneum, August 12, 1893. 


HERRICK. Edited, with Memoir and Notes, 


by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 2 vols. 


‘* Mr. George Saintsbury has earned the most cordial thanks of every 
lover of literature by his ‘ Aldine’ edition of Herrick. The continuous 
numbering throughout of all the poems is an improvement on al! previous 
editions, and the introduction is a masterpiece of mellow criticism ' 


Speaker. 
SHELLEY. ~ Edited, with Memoir and 
Notes, by H. BUXTON FORMAN. 


With Portrait of Shelley and 
copious Indices. 5 vols. 


** We are thankful to have his works in an edition so entirely satisfactory 
as this."—Literary World. 
‘* Quite a model popular edition.” — Westminster Review. 


BURNS. Edited, with Memoir and Notes, 
by GeorGE A. AITKEN. 3 vols. 


‘* The edition, as a whole, is one of the most generally serviceable and 
desirable in which its immortal songs have been printed." —Scotsman. 


‘‘ Great care has been taken to render the text as complete and accu- 
rate as possible, and we have no hesitation in saying that no more 
scholarly edition of Burns has hitherto been published." —Standard. 


SCOTT. Edited, with Introductions, Notes, 


and Memoir, by JOHN DENNIS. 5 vols, 


‘* The best of all editions of Sir Walter Scott's Poetical Works.” 
National Observer. 


‘* A singularly perfect and attractive edition.’ —Spectator. 


GRAY. Edited, with Introduction, 


Notes, and Bibliography, by JoHN BRADSHAW, LL.D. 
‘* The work has been excellently done.""—A theneum. 


KEATS. Edited, with a Memoir, by Lord 
HOuGHTON. 
‘Small, handy, and complete.” —Saturday Review. 
‘* Will be welcome to those who do not former ications of 
this admirable piece of work," 


Complete Catalogue of Series on Application. 


Life, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
Vol. I. now ready. Vols. II. and III. shortly. 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY of the RISE of 


the DUTCH REPUBLIC. With a Biographical Introduction by 
MoncureE D, Conway, and Portrait. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
[Standard Library. 


COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


Translated and condensed by HARRIET MARTINEAU. With Intro- 
duction by FREDERIC HARRISON, 3 vols. 5s. each. 
[Philosophical Library. 


*,* Mr. Frederic Harrison has added a condensation of the concluding 
portion of Comte's work, omitted by Miss Martineau. 


POUSHKIN’S PROSE TALES: — The 


Captain's Daughter—Doubrovsky—Queen of Spades—An Amateur 
Peasant Girl—The Shot—The Snow Storm—The Postmaster—The 
Coffin-maker—K irdjali—Egyptian Nights—Peter the Great's Negro. 
Translated from the Russian by T. KEANE. 3s. 6d. 
[Standard Library. 
‘‘Our thanks are assumedly due to the present translator for putting 
before us, in an available form, so admirable a volume of first-class 
ficticn.”"—S¢. James's Gazette. 
‘* Excellently representative as a selection from the writings of the 
greatest of Russian romanticists."—Saturday Review. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRAR ES, 


LESBIA. 


A NOVEL. 


By ANNA C., STEELE, 
Author of “ Gardenhurst, ’ “‘ Broken Toys,” ‘‘ Condoned,” “ Clove Pink,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“> sesses merits far surpassing those of most modern womens 
novels, The style is all her own, the characters are clear cut, and the 
dialogue is smart." —£cho. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ALPHABETS. A _ Handbook of Letter- 
ing, compiled for the Use of Artists, Designers, Handicraftsmen, and 
Students. With Complete Historical and Practical Descriptions. By 
EDWARD F. STRANGE. With more than 200 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


THE TRADITIONAL TEXT of the 


HOLY GOSPELS Vindicated and Established. By the late JOHN 
WILLIAM BurRGoN, B.D., Dean of Chichester. Arranged, Com- 
eee 3 and Edited by EDWARD MILLER, M.A., Wykehamical Pre- 

ndary of Chichester Cathedral, Author of ‘‘ A Guide to the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament.” 


ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 


EDITED BY 
COMMANDER CHARLES N. ROBINSON, R.N. 


The literature of the British Empire has hitherto been lacking in any 
kind of comprehensive series of works treating of the various departments 
and matters connected with, or constituting a part of, the Royal Navy. 

The Royal Navy Handbooks have been projected to supply this de- 
ficiency in our literature, and the series as a whole is intended to form a 
complete exhibition of the Fleet as it is—the genesis, growth, and govern- 
ment of the British ‘navy. 

Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 5s. each. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATION: The Con- 


stitution, Character, and Functions of the Board of Admiralty and 
of the Civil Departments it Directs. Admiral Sir R. VESEY 
HAMILTON, G.C.B., late First Sea Lord of the Admiralty. 
‘It should be on the bookshelf of everyone who is interested in the 
Navy, and should certainly be studied by every public man.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘« The high merits of this handy book make it one which every member 
of Parliament ought to master, and that at once.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE MECHANISM of MEN-OF-WAR: 


being a Description of the Machinery to be found in Modern Fighting 
Ships. By Fleet Engineer REGINALD C, OLDKNOwW, R.N. 
‘This book is a valuable contribution to the naval literature of 
to-day. "—Globe. 


TORPEDOES and TORPEDO-VESSELS. 


With a Chapter on the Effects of Torpedo Warfare, by one who was 
t at the Yalu and Weiheiwei. By Lieutenant G. E. 
ARMSTRONG, late R.N. (Ready May t. 


Other Volumes to follow. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 
IN BELLES LETTRES. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS of a BIBLIOMANIAC. 


By Evcene Fievp. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


MRS. ALBERT GRUNDY: Observations in 


Philistia. By Harotp Freveric. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Mayfair Set. 


PLATONIC AFFECTIONS. By Joun 


of “Old Brown's Cottages.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


RETROSPECTIVE REVIEWS. A" Titerary 


Log, 1891-1%95. By RicHarp Le GALLIENNE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
cloth, gs. net. 

‘‘ Illustrate at once the great interest which Mr. Le a y~ takes in literature, 
and the genial way in which he ~ a he: ao age he prevailing tone of his 

commentary is generous even to enthusiasm. 

“T have read Le Gallienne’s reviews with pleasure...... there were 
moments when I sat abashed before his appreciative insight into books which I had 
either overlooked or had examined without clear understanding. Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
own style, which is the dominant c' of these volumes...... good not only as 
literary criticism, but as judgments on practical gt 


at Mr. L. F. Austin in The Star. 
Consideral | ancy 
bookmen.” 


so much praise of books and 


LATER LYRICS. By Tuomas Avpricu. 
Small fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Aldrich has a fine iyric note; and you are delighted to have some of his 
moderation.” —Manchester Cuardian. sweetness, 


THE FEASTS of AUTOLYCUS. The Diary 


of a Greedy Woman. Edited by Exizanetn Rosins PENNELL. Fep. 8vo. 
38. 6d. net. (Mayfair Set. 
“ Mrs. eel talks about cookery with inexhaustible fancy and amazing 


“A very dainty book. the of dining has found its 


on 00 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
THE WOOD of the BRAMBLES. By Franx 


a With Title-page and Cover Design by Patten Wilson. Crown 
VO. 45. net. 

‘* Bids fair to become a classic, for Frank Mathew’s handling of his theme is ex- 
cellent in every detail. Hus grip of the Irish character, its beauties, its hum: and 
its weaknesses, shows at once intimate knowledge and artistic inspiration...... ith- 
out doubt, Mr. Mathew has uced a le book.” —Black and White. 

“ He has no small measure of the gifts which win merit and literary fame.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

“ It is unfair to class Mr. Mathew as the Kipling or Barrie ot Ireland. fe wey 
bear a family likeness to his p and b s, but his individuality is all 
own." —Vanity Fair. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE KEYNOTES SERIES. 


NOBODY’S FAULT. By Nerta Syrerr. 


With Titlepage and Cover Design by Aubrey Beardsley. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


6d. net. 
careful and clever study...... A deeply interesting story.” 
Daily Chronicle. 
“A remarkable ante, complete and concise. Proves Miss Syrett to have 
genuine It is certainly one of the most 
promising novels ¢ last few seasons.” 
** Miss Syrett writes well, and her book is is re beyond the common 


Glasgow 
VOLUME I.—PIERROT’S LIBRARY. 


PIERROT! a 35 By H. De VERE 


STacpooLe. With Tit Design, ont End Papers designed by 
Aubrey Beardsley. with the Tauchnitz itions, 


* The story has an sae charm, imagination, style. The descriptions of 
the Genmen & soldiers passinz the park gates on their way to Paris, of the old corporal 
of the pan Army, drunken = broken-hearted, of the gentle figure of the a 
young Coun these belong to spans camnctoatas and literature of a fine quality."—Academy. 


By LAURA MARHOLM HANSSON. 


MODERN ” WOMEN. Six Psychological 


Sketches George Eg Eleonora Duse, Amalie 
Skram, M . Edgren Leffler). ranslated from the German 
by HERMIONE Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 

“If ever there was a woman who was entitled to give us at once a sympathetic 
and discriminating account of what half in pity and half in derision is called the 
* New Woman’ it is Madame Hansson."—Dazly Telegraph. 

“ Here is a ona ® in the wav of books—a book by a woman about women. It is 
full of , as our modern j —and personalities 
which some of the most interesting women of modern Europe."—Zcho. 


BY G. S. STREET. 


QUALES EGO. A few Remarks in Parti- 


cular and at Large. Fep. 8vo. uniform with “ Miniatures and Moods” and 
“The Autobiography of a Boy.” 3s. 6d. net, 
“ He is that rarest of all Things i in literature—a critic who was born a critic. The 
volume is to be commended to all who read and to all who write criticisms. 
“A number of studies and impresions of of ead 
number of studies im s of varyin: su humour, 
but all delightful." — Bradford 


THIRD “EDITION. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kennetn Graname. 


With Cover Desi by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Swinpurne in The Daily Chronicle, March 31, says :—‘‘ The art of writi 
adequately and ponpeatiy about children is among the rarest and most us oO! 
all arts...... *The Golden WW one of the few books which are well nigh too 

-worthy for he fit reader—and the ‘fit’ readers should far 
‘few’ finds imself a child again while reading it. Immortality should be the 


pal but it must have been the birthright—of the happy genius which perceived 
the lars vanishing ‘silently with horrid implications. eoeeee Praise would be as 
superfluous as analysis would be impertinent.” 


THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, W. 
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Ready this day. Price 10s. 6d, 


bh DIARY OF THE 
HOME RULE PARLIAMENT 


1892—1895. 


© By H. W. LUCY, 
Author of ‘‘ The Gladstone Parliament,” and ‘‘ The Salisbury 
Parliament.” 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, Ludgate Hill, London. 


THE NEW STORY BY Q. 
Now ready, Price 3s. 6d. 


lA. 


By Q., Author of “Deadman’s Rock,” 
‘* Wandering Heath” &c. 


*« €Ta,’ a Cornish tale, will rank as one of the strongest of Q.’s 
short stories.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

** «Ta’ is undoubtedly the finest thing Mr. Quiller Couch has 
written.” —Newcastle Chronicle. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, Ludgate Hill, London. 


A MOST REMARKABLE NOVEL. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and the Libraries. Price 6s. 


LOVEDAY. 


A Tale of a Stirring Time. 
By A. E. WICKHAM. 
ILLUSTRATED BY J. GULICH. 


The Atheneum says: ‘This little story has charm—charm of 
manner, of matter. It is above all things fresh ; not a common quality 


just now.” 
The Spectator says: ‘‘Sir James Macdonald is one of the most 


fascinating scoundrels who have ever appeared in fiction.” 
The National Observer says: ‘A very fresh and dainty st 
* Loveday,’ original, dramatic, well-conceived, and well-executed.’ 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, Ludgate Hill, London. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


Sixth Thousand now ready. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 


By SLATIN PASHA, C.B. 
Translated by Major WINGATE, R.A., D.S.O., Chief of the 
Intelligence Department, Egyptian Army. 
Third Edition, completing 6,000 Copies, 2ls. net. 

Slatin Pasha’s book is constantly referred to in the 
Houses of Parliament and the Press as the ONLY FIRST- 
HAND AUTHORITY on the present state of the Sudan 
and the Dervish power. 


Slatin Pasha’s book is absolutely unique.”. 
** There is nothing like it in the literature of adventure or fancy. 
's 


As replete with excitement and moving incident as the most imaginative 
adventurous fiction.” — World. 


CANON FLEMING’S NEW BOOK. 
THE ART of READING and SPEAKING. By the Rev. 


Gass + noes Vicar of St. Michael’s, Chester Square. Crown 8vo, 
38. 

“ The mest valuable and really useful book on the subject that has come under 
our notice. We cordially this book to all who wish to attain excellence 
in the pulpit or on the platform.” Liverpool M. ercury. 


Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
HADJIRA. A Turkish Love Story. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 

“ Hadjira” is a story written in English by a Turkish lady. It presents a 
Saithful picture of the “Tittle known Turkish home life of the present — and gives 
@ clear — into the relative positions held by the parents, children, and slaves 
to one anot. 


A MASK and a MARTYR. 
Prescott. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“ A striking book. Thorough inal and unconventional. "—Daily i 
once read wil be forgotten." —Manchester Guardian. 


By ADALET. 


By E. LivincsTon 


SECOND EDITION. 


IN a GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By the Rev. 


: N. Etracomas, Vicar of Bitton, and Honorary Canon of Bristol. With 
new Illustrations by Major E. B. Ricketts. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


LONDON : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET ; 
NEW YORK: 7 IFTH AVENUE. 
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MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS. 


8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS from FRENCH 
HISTORY. Baron FERDINAND Roruscuitp, M.P. With Portraits. 

DAILY TELEGH APH.—‘ Can be confidently recommended to those who feel 

an interest in the inner life of France and the social social characteristics of some of her 


most us 
uccessful Roman 


‘ew Writer. 

THE COURTSHIP of MORRICE BUCKLER. A 
Romance. By A. E. W. Mason, Author of “‘A Romance of Wastdale.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

in of March 21, says: fine stirring 
ve it is...... lrous 


MACMILLAN’S 8IX-SHILLING NOVELS.—New Volumes. 
HIS HONOR and a LADY. By Sara JEannetrTe 


Duncan. Illustrated by A. D. M‘Cormicx. Crown 8vo. 


ADAM iM JOHNSTONE’S SON. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 


‘OURTH THOUSAND. 


THE LIFE of CARDINAL MANNING, Archbishop 


of Westminster. By Enmunp SHERIDAN PuRCELL. 2 vole, With Portraits, 
ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 


GRYLL GRANGE. By Tuomas Love Peacock. Illus- 


trated by F. H. Townsend. With an Introduction by G: 
i n Introduc’ by Georce Saintssury. 


THE BAMBOO GARDEN. By A. FREEMAN-MITFORD, 


C.B. Illustrated by Alfred Parsons, 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
THE POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM WORDS- 


WORTH. Edited by Witt1am Kwnicut. To be completed in 16 volumes. 
Vols. I. and II. Globe 8vo. ss. each. 
GLOBE.—“ There ap; ra to no doubt that, when finished, this issue of the 
works of Wordsworth will, for fulness and accuracy, hold the field.” 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. Green, 
M.A. Vol. V. PURITAN ENGLAND, 1603-1644. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
STUDIES in ECONOMICS. By Smart, M.A,, 


LL.D., Lecturer on Political Economy in the University of Glasgow. 

L. L. PRICE in the Saturday Review says : -“ If Dr. Smart may claim to have 
caught some of the characteristic qualities of the test living master of English 
prose, he has not on that account suffered himself to be betrayed into perverse 
eccentricity or visionary fancy. The practical instinct, the sober -headedness, 
the solid grit of the man of b , are equally appa: 


MACMILLAN & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


COMPLETION OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH NATION. 


Now ready, in 3 Volumes, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
The Volumes are sold separately. 


THE RISE AND GROWTH 
OF THE ENGLISH NATION. 


With special Reference to Epochs and Crises. A History of and for the 
People. By W. H. S. Ausrty, POD. 
“Conceived in a popular spirit, yet with strict rd to the modern 
The title is o want of colour in the descriptions.” —Daily News. | 


** Readers will find especially meer x | the collection of facts on social development.” 
A thenaum. 


“ Dr. Aubrey has supplied a want. His method is undoubted! ily iss right one.” 


the. 
“ Lively enough and accurate enough.”"—National Observer. 


In handsome crown 4to. bound appropriately in extra cloth, gilt, and fully 
I!lustrated, price 21s. 


LINCOLNS INN FIELDS, and the 
Localities adjacent: their Historical and T: ical Associations. By 
Cuartes Wittiam Heckeruorn, Author of ba d'Italia,” Secret 

Maps, by Alfred 


Societies,” &c. With many Illustrations, Plans, and 
Beaver and other Artists. 


In cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CHEVALIER DEON DE BEAU- 


MONT. A Treatise b J. Buswan Tevrer, R.N., F.S.A., 
F.R.G.S., Author of “The trange Career of the Chevalier d’Eon de 
Beaumont, Minister Plenipotentiary from France to Great Britain in 1763.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price ss. 


INDUSTRIAL DAY-DREAMS: Studies 


in Industrial Ethics and Economics. By Samvuet E. Keesre. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d. 


MEETINGS AND PARTINGS, with 
other Verses and Translations. By E. C, Ricketts (Cornelia Wallace), 
Author of “ Flowers,” “‘ A Fantasy,” and ‘‘ Mountain Monarchs,” 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. 5. F. KNIGHT. 
MADAGASCAR in WAR TIME: 


the 
of Tie with the di the 
French Invasion of F. Knicut, Author of of 
Empires Meet” &c. ith 16 Illustrations and Map. 8vo. ras. 6d. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—New V Jume. 
Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. and A. E. T. WATSON. 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broaproor, 


R.E. With Contributions by A. H. fore Sypennam Dixon, W. J, Forp, 
Duptey D. Pontirex, Russet Wacker, and Recinatp H. R. 


With 29 b Davies, R.1., and 
from Photographs and numerous Diagrams and Crown &vo. 10s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. LECKY. 
DEMOCRACY andLIBERTY. By Witt1am 


Epwarp Harrpo.e Lecky. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


‘* These volumes are not an indictment of dem But they are an empasiog 
criticism of its shortcomings, a frank proclamation the of its 
inikiaiatel In many ways Mr. ky s latest work is worthy of his isa 


veritable encyclopedia of information.”— 7imes. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
EAST and WEST. Essays by Sir Epwin 


Arnotp, K.C.1LE., C.S.1. With 41 Illustrations by R. T. Pritchett. 
8vo. 18s. 

“The mingling of the light and the we, the reflections of many moods and 
scenes, the contrast of the splendour the havoc, the myst and the glamour, 
of the East, with the pictures taken from Western society, an end tasuteree drawn 
from Western science, will be felt by most readers to be the great charm of the 
book.” —Scotsman. 


NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
HEART of the WORLD. By H. Riper 


Haccarp, Author of “She,” “Allan Quatermain,” &c. With 15 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. €s. 


“ We have not enjoyed a tale by Mr. Mood so much since he used that mighty 
hunter, Mr. Selous, as his hero in - The adventures are 
continuously romantic ; the writing is Sua and picturesque.” a 


NEW NOVEL BY MBS. OLIPHANT. 


OLD MR. TREDGOLD. By Mrs. Oxipnant. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Of ‘Old Mr. Tredgeif's, popularity there should be no question. From cover 
to cover it is compact of po my Mrs. Oliphant's gains in cunning in 
drawing character and fixing living portraits on the . Each and every 


personage in the tale is instinct with vitality."—Nati 


The GAME of GOLF. 


unr., Champion Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 
‘ext. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


By WILLIAM Park, 


and 26 Illustrations in the 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


THE INDIAN UNCLE. By Leste Ketn, 


Author of “ 'Lisbeth” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOW READY. 


MISS DRUMMOND’S DILEMMA. By R. 


Ramsay. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
NOW READY. 
GIFTS and WEIRDS. 
uthor of “‘ A Late Springtime” &c. 
NOW READY. 


LORD HEVER. By Percy Hutsurp, Author 


of “The Romance of Shere Mote" &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


By Liry Perks, 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED 9R VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 

Telegraphic Address: “ BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Cede: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


18 April, 1836 


THE LIST OF APPLICATIONS will OPEN on SATURDAY, the 18th April, and CLOSE on TUESDAY, the 21st April, _ 
4 for TOWN and COUNTRY, at Four P.M. 


New Zealand Government Report (Department of Mines 1894—95, page 46). ‘‘ This has been one of the dividend-paying Mines 


of the Thames, and, from what is known of the present working, it is likely to continue so in the future.” 
Yield of Gold.—101,581 ozs. of gold, valued at £270,000, has been taken from a portion of the property, and sold to the Bank of New 


THE NEW GOLO MINING COMPANY, 


THAMES HAURAKI GOLDFIELD, NEW -ZEALAND. 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890. 
CAPITAL, £180,000, in 180,000 Shares of £1 each. 
Working Capital, £30,000, secured by the present issue, a balance of 10,000 Shares being held in reserve. 
Present Issue, 170,000 Shares, of which 100,000 Shares are to be allotted as fully-paid to the Vendors, in part consideration for the 
purchase ; the remaining 70,000 Shares are now offered for Subscription at par, payable as follows :—2s. 6d. on Application ; 7s. 6d. on Allotment ; 
and the Balance as required, in Calls not exceeding 5s. per Share, at intervals of not less than One Month. 


DIRECTOBS. 
JOSEPH BRAILSFORD (Chairman Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal Company, 
Limited), Chairman. 
CARL DE MERCK (Director Lady Maude Gold Mines, Limited). | 
ALEXANDER R. ROBERTSON (Chairman Great Boulder Proprietary Gold 
Mines, 
MARTIN D. RUCKER (Managing Director Humber & Co., Limited). . 
FREDERIC_ SMITTON (Director Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company). 
CONSULTING ENGINEEBS. 
BAINBRIDGE, SEYMOUR, & CO., 13 St. Helen's Place, E.C. 
LOCAL ADVISORY BOARD. 
JAMES MACFARLANE (Chairman Northern Steamship Company ; Director 
Hauraki South Gold Mining Company), Auckland, N.Z. ated 
WILLIAM GORRIE (Local Ch Woodstock Gold Mining Company), 


Auckland, N.Z. 2 
JAMES HENRY SMITH (Director New Alburnia Gold Mining Company), 
Auckland, N.Z. 
BANKEBS. 
THE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND, 1: Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 
ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP, & CO., 17 Throgmorton A,enue, E.C. 
BROKER. 
BENITO WEISER, Bartholomew House, and Stock Exchange, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 


MONKHOUSE, GODDARD, STONEHAM, & CO., 28 and 29 St. Swithin’s 


SECRETARY-—JAMES S. KEITH. 
OFFICES—FINSBURY HOUSE, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


T= COMPANY is formed for the purpose of acquiring, as a going concern, 
and for further developing and working the property of the New Alburnia 
Gold Mining Company, for New Zealand. 

SITUA TIO W.—The property is situated in the Golden Belt of the Hauraki 
District of the Thames Goldfield. 

AREA AND TITLS.—The area of the claim is 54 acres held on mining 
lease, under the usual conditions, from the Government of New Zealand. 

REEPS.- The lodes in the property are very numerous, the principal ones 

ing the ‘‘ Dixons,” “‘ Sons of Freedom,” “‘ Success,” and “ Star of the Scuth” 
Reefs. Of these the main reefs are the ‘‘ Dixons” and ‘ Sons of Freedom,” which 
— at an acute angle in the North Devon section of the ground. The ‘‘ Dixons” 

eef varies from 3 ft. to ro ft. in width, an average of 5 ft. of crushing ore, and 
extends for 2,800 ft. in the property. The “Sons of Freedom” Reef varies from 
45 to 12 ft. in width, an average of 6 ft. of crushing ore, and extends for 2,000 ft. in 


rty. 

The & Success " and “‘ Star of the South” are parallel lodes, whilst between the 
main reefs is a lacing of smaller ones which have been called ‘‘ specimen leaders,” 
from the quality of the ore found at their junctions. 

WORKINGS. -These reefs have been partially worked down to a depth of 
460 ft. from the crown of the range on which the Mine is situated, by means of adit 
levels driven into the south side of the mountain. Owing to the absence of adequate 
machinery, and the defective system upon which the Mine was formerly worked 
by means of long tortuous narrow-gauge tram-lines, great expense was incurred 
in handling the ore before it reached the battery, and a great amount of selection 
was necessary to provide payable stone for crushing. e of a lower grade than £3 
to the ton would not pay expenses, and in consequ=nce only the rich deposits or runs 
of gold that were met with were worked, the greater portion of the reefs being left 
standing intact. 

YIELD OF GOLD.—In spite of these drawbacks, 101,581 ozs. of gold, 
valued at £270,500, have been taken from the property, and sold to the Bank of New 
Zealand, a copy of whose certificate to that effect is enclosed with the Prospectus, 
together with the — made to the New Zealand Company by the well-known 
Mining Engineer, Mr. E. F. Adams, and Mr. T. A. Dunlop, the Manager of the 
Mine. Mr. Adams states that this is considerably under the amount of gold actually 
obtained from the property. 

PLAN T.—The property is a going concern, having a plant consisting of 20 head 
of stamps, seven Berdans and two Watson & Denny amalgamating pans, with an 
aerial tramway, by which the quartzis conveyed to the mill. A first-class winding 
engine has been erected on the main shaft now being sunk, with gear and poppet 
heads capable of winding to 1,000 ft. or more, the whole being in good working order. 

According to the estimate of the Manager of the Mine, Mr. T. H. Dunlop, whose 
report is herewith enclosed, the total cost of treating ore is now so reduced that ore 
yung 5 dwts. to the ton will pay all expenses, and blocks abandoned now yield a 
t. 


FFICIAL REPORT BY THE NEW ZEALAND 
VERN MEN ™.—The following is the Report of Mr. H. A. Gordon, F.G.S., 
Inspecting Engineer to the Hon. A. J. Cadman, Minister of Mines, July 24, 1894: 
“NEW ALBURNIA.”—This Company's mine is at a high level above the flat, 
and, consequently, it becomes expensive to get the quartz taken to the crushing 
battery. Latterly they have been making arrangements with the owners of Dixon's 
Battery to purchase it. The Company then intend to extend the Ballarat and Chum’s 
adit to a point where a shaft will be sunk on Punga Flat, where levels will be driven 
from, the quartz will be put down this shaft and conveyed along the adit level 
to the mouth, where it will carried by an aerial tramway to the battery, at an 
expense not exceeding 8d. per ton. uring the last year 1,800 tons of quartz were 
obtained wages-men, which yielded 5,856 ozs. gold, and 285 tons by tributers, 
which yielded 135 ozs. 15 dwt. of gold. t of this the Company paid the sum of 
7,500 in dividends. The ore is partially of a refractory character. According to 
tests made in Soren by Mr. Park, of the School of Mines, only about 51 per 
cent. of the bullion was being saved by the ordinary battery process. 


The following is an extract from the Report of the Department of Mines for 
1894-5, page 46 :— 

“* During last year twenty-two men were employed, six of whom were tributers. 
The latter obtained 1,441 tons of stone, which yielded 328 ozs. 5 dwts. of gold, whilst 
sixteen wages-men obtained only 1,100 tons of stone, which yielded 657 ozs. of gold. 
During the last year, however, this Company incurred considerable expenditure in 
sinking a shaft and opening out a level, also extending an aerial tramway in order to 
get their quartz taken to the crushing-battery in Tararu Creek. This has been one 
of the Dividend-paying Mines of the Thames, and from what is known of the present 
working, it is likely to continue so in future. 

“*The Mine is at a high elevation, and was formerly worked from adit-levels, but 
these became so long that it was considered more advantageous to sink a shaft and 
carry on operations from it. Formerly it cost a considerable amount for the transit 
of the quartz from the Mine to the Saxon crushing-battery at Grahamstown ; but 
the Company purchased the Dixon's Battery at Tararu Creek, and now sends down 
the ore from the Mine by an aerial tramway. A shaft has been sunk on the top of 
the hill, from which the quartz is now hauled, and thence emptied into the hoppers 
to be sent down by the tramway to the battery. 

“The former cost of crushing, when the quartz was taken to Grahamstown, was 
8s. 6d. BS ton, but the cost of crushing is now reduced to about 3s. per ton.” 

BEPORT BY MR. JAMES P F.G.8.—The following is an 
extract from the Report (read before the Auckland Institute, July 2, 1894) of Mr. 

ames Park, F.G.S., Director of the Thames Sch of Mines, and Geological 
aes and Mining Geologist of the New Zealand Geological Survey Department 
e€15)i— 

<P After mature consideration I have arrived at the conclusion that the future 
extension of the field may be effected from three different directions. First, there is 
the systematic development of the large low-grade reefs which exist in the Moana- 
taiari, Waiotahi Una Hill, and Hape areas. Among these should be —— men- 
tioned the Sons of Freedom, Reuben Parr, Golden Age, Waiotahi, Hague Smith, 
and Jupiter Reefs in the Thames proper, all large, persistent, well-defined gold- 
bearing lodes. I am confident that our future wealth lies in our low-grade ores, and 
have no hesitation in saying that the undeveloped wealth contained in the millions of 
tons of ore in these ree’ forms one of the most valuable and reliable assets of the 
Hauraki Goldfields.” 

According to the enclosed reports, the Sons of Freedom Reef extends for 2,000 ft. 
through the property of the 
m TRACTS #ROM OTHER RBREPORTS.,—In his report, Mr. 

UNLOP says :— 

“*T am satisfied that with the opening up of the Mine, providing sufficient Battery 
power, and the extension of the aerial tramway to ore at a cheap rate, were 
the works carried out on an extensive scale, the property would prove to be highly 
remunerative.” 

In his report, Mr. ADAMs says :— 

“This ground has for years stood “well among the noted gold producers of the 


“In my opinion the property is one which will repay economical and systematic 
development, and as the works are carried further afield, both in extent and depth, 
especially when new ground is opened up below, not only will large blocks of low 
grade dirt be developed, but also runs of rich ore hitherto undiscovered will un- 
doubtedly be met with.” 

PROPOSED DEVELOPMENTS.—The present Company is formed 
for the purpose of carrying out the developments necessary for working the Mine 
upon a ~ larger scale, and in a far more efficient manner than has hitherto been 
attempted. 

A main shaft ro ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. has been sunk from the top of the range, and has 
now attained a depth of 300 t. A level has been b gary out 170 ft., and another 
level commenced at 300 ft. It is proposed to proceed with the work in these levels, 
and to continue sinking the shaft in order to open up fresh blocks of ground. 

It is also proposed to erect 30 additional stamps at the battery, to bring in a larger 
supply of water for motive power, to extend the aerial tramway to the engine shaft, 
a distance of 1,000 ft., and to erect a new wire rope of larger size. 

While the sinking of the shaft is being continued, Mr. Dunlop, Manager of the 
Mine, states that the battery could be kept fully employed with ore from the 170-ft. 
and ft. levels. 

WATER POWFR.—The whole of the crushing plant is driven by water 
power from the Tararu stream. 

The following Contracts have been entered into, viz. (1) dated 21st January, 1896, 
extended 17th February, 1896, between the New Alburnia Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, be New Zealand, and Thos. Spencer Rea, for the sale to the latter of the 
property to be acquired by the Company ; and (2) dated 16th April, 1896, between 
the said Thos. Spencer Rea and the Company, for the resale of the said property to 
the Company at a profit. Copies of the above Contracts and the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association of the Company, with the original reports of Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Dunlop, on which the statements in this Prospectus are mainly based, may be 
seen at the Offices of the Solicitors of the Company. 

The Vendor under the latter Contract, who is the promoter of the Company, has 
fixed the purchase price to be paid by the Company for the erty at £140,000, 
payable as to £20,000 in cash and as to £100,000 in fully-paid Shares ; and as to the 
remaining £20,000, in cash or in fully-paid Shares, at the option of the Directors of 
the Company. The Vendor pays ‘all preliminary expenses of and incidental to the 
formation and registration of the Company, and the subscrip'ion of its Capital to 
allotment. During the negotiations for the purchase of the property and the forma- 
tion of the Company, agreements have been entered into with various parties in 
connection therewith, and as to the above expenses and the issue of the Capital now 
offered, to none of which the Company isa party. Applicants for Shares must be 
deemed to have had notice of these agreements, and to have waived the specifica- 
tion of the names of the parties to and the dates and other particulars of the said 
agreements, whether under the provisions of Section 38 of the Companies Act, 
1867, or otherwise. 

Applications for Shares should be made on the accompanying form, and should be 
pe oe to the Company’s Bankers with a remittance for the amount payable on 
application. 

If less than the whole number of Shares applied for by any applicant be allotted, 
the surplus paid on lication will be applied towards the sum due on allotment, 
and the balance (if any) returned. In case no allotment is made the deposit will be 
returned in full. 

Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company, or from the Company's Bankers, Brokers, or Solicitors. 

NDON, 18th April, 1896. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietor by SportiswoopE & Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES at the Office, 
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